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America’s award-winning sedan. obvious they couldn't be more wrong. : 
The day it first rolled off the assembly Continuous improvement. 

line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. We’ve never stopped trying to make 4 

From the most respected automotive and Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refine- | 

consumer magazines to design associa- ments have been made since it was intro- t 

tions, the praise for Taurus has been almost duced. Ranging from major changes like 

universal. Now, some might think that all entirely new engine choices, to thoughtful 

this acclaim would lead us to sit back and touches like an easily-accessed remote 

rest on our laurels. One drive and it’s trunk release. 


With all the awards it's won, / 
you might think wed be satisfied. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 








Important safety features. 
Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 

safety features including a driver's side 

air bag supplemental restraint system to be 

used with your safety belts and 3-point 

rear seat belts. Plus the available anti-lock 

braking system with four-wheel disc brakes 

provides even more security for you and 

your family. 

















One of Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” for the 6th straight year. 
At Ford, we're proud of our 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, 
have made Taurus an award- 
winning sedan every year 
since its introduction. 





Ford Taurus 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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Keeping the faith 


We make a lot of money. Not as much as some people think we make—but the 
numbers are large, to be sure. 

On the other hand, we don't keep much of what we take in, either. When all 
is said and done, our net income usually works out to between three and four 
cents on the dollar. And that's not much. Especially when you realize what those 
pennies have to do. 

Most of them—about half—go to pay dividends to our shareholders who, 
after all, own the company. The rest goes right back into the business. There, 
along with monies allowed for depreciation, and any funds that come in from the 
sale of assets—plus money we occasionally borrow—they become part of our 
cash flow. Cash flow is what we use to make our capital investments required for 
the future. 

Even if we never paid a dividend, our net income alone would be dwarfed by 
our capital requirements. Because we need to replace crude oil and natural gas 
reserves to keep the business going. In fact, net income has been running roughly 
between 40 to 50 percent of what we allocate for the next year's capital and explo- 
ration expenditures. 

Let's look at some history. In 1988, for example, from total revenues of 
$54.4 billion, we managed to bring $2 billion to the bottom line as net income. 
Nevertheless, for the following year, we had to allow for capital and exploration 

that amounted to $3.4 billion. 

In 1989, the figures were: $56.2 billion total revenues, $1.8 billion in net 
income, but an estimated $4.3 billion in 1990 capital and exploration 
expenditures 


And 1990's gross revenues, estimated at $64.2 billion, netted us a little 
more than $1.9 billion in earnings—a seven-percent increase over the previous 
year. Nevertheless, we expect to lay out some $5 billion this year in capital and 
exploration expenditures—an increase of 16 percent over 1990. 

Make sense? It does to us. We call it keeping the business going—as well 
as keeping the faith. 

Our customers around the world who purchase gasoline, motor oils, diesel 
and jet fuels, and other products have a right to expect what they buy to be manu- 
factured to the highest quality possible, while maintaining our rigorous environ- 
mental and safety standards. They also have a right to expect those products to 
be available the next time they want to make a purchase. That's what our capital 
and exploration expenditures are intended to ensure. 

Those dollars are allocated to a whole list of projects, from exploration to 
expansion to the environment. For example, we have to continue the search for 
new reserves of crude oil and natural gas around the world. It's an increasingly 
expensive proposition, with any major new finds expected to come principally 
from relatively unexplored frontier areas—which are usually very deep, very cold, 
very hot, or very wet. But these journeys to difficult places are part of the deal we 
make with you every time you purchase one of our products. 

We also have to pursue development of the reserves we discover in those 
out-of-the-way spots around the globe—and some not so out of the way. We spent 
over $1 billion last year alone on our U.S. exploration and capital projects. The 


And it doesn't stop there. We have announced plans to upgrade and 
expand several refineries around the world, including the modernization of our 
largest refinery right here at home in Beaumont, Texas. It's called meeting demand 
for product, and it's part of keeping the faith. 

So, the next time you see those big numbers—the billion-dollar ones— 
remember that that money, and then some, is invested again and again and again 
in our efforts to find new reserves, to develop the crude oil and natural gas for 
tomorrow's fuels in an environmentally sound and safe manner, and to manufac- 
ture the products you want—when you want them, where you want them. In other 
words, to keep the faith. 


Mobil 
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NEW LEADER EMERGES IN CHINA. 
AR RIPS MIDDLE EAST. 
EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS EUROPE. 


WELCOME T0 3000 BC 


Much more was going on 5,000 years 
ago than most history books would 
lead you to believe. 

Not only politics and war, but 
medical prescriptions, marriage con- 
tracts, games, even indoor plumbing 
were just as much a fact of life as 
they are today. 

Introducing TIMEFRAME, a fasci- 
nating new series from TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS that lets you experience the 
past with all the drama and color you 
find in today’s most revealing news 
coverage. 

Each volume of TIMEFRAME gives 
you a Culture-by-culture look at life 
during a single era. From Africa to 
Japan, from India to the Americas, 

you'll see how cultures 
made 
contact, 
influenced each other 
and changed the course 
of civilization. 
Science, art, 
religion, politics, 
fashion—with vivid 
recreations and litile 
known details, TIME- 
FRAME brings the past to 
life as never before. 

Your journey begins 
with The Age of God-Kings 
3000-1500 BC—for 





Meet Khafre, God-King of Egypt and 
the face of the Great Sphinx 


TimeFrame 3000-150086 





Uncover buried treasures, like this superbly crafted 
Sumerian lyre. 


Each volume: 9%" x 11¥2 


10 days free. Explore rarely seen areas 
of the mysterious pyramids. Uncover 
the secrets of Stonehenge. Admire 
stunning jewelry of gold, silver, ivory 
and lapis lazuli. And meet people like 
the legendary King Minos of Crete, 
who was assassinated while taking 

a bath. 

Follow in the footsteps of 
emperors, pharaohs, warriors, traders 
and explorers. Share in the daily life of 
painters, sculptors, scribes, farmers, 
tax collectors and slaves. 

Let TIMEFRAME transport you and 
your family back to a fuller, richer 
past. Simply 
mail the 
reply card to 
receive The 
Age of God- 
Kings 3000- 

1500 BC—for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination. Keep it for just $16.99 plus 
shipping and handling, or return it 
with no obligation. 

Future volumes, including 
Barbarian Tides 1500-600 BC, 

A Soaring Spirit 600-400 BC, 

and The Colonial Overlords 

AD 1850-1900, arrive one 

about every other month. Same 
free trial—keep only the ones you want, cancel anytime. 

Send in the reply card and start looking at the past the 
way you see the world today. 





Tour the tomb of China's first emperor 
protected for eternity by a life-size 
terra-cotta army. 


© 1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 





TIME mena 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


beautifully hardbound. 
Approximately 176 pages. 
full-color photographs, 
illustrations and time charts. 


T STEP BACK 5,000 YEARS | 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE. | 


If card is missing, mail to: Time-Lire Booxs, Box C-32066, 
Richmond, VA 23261-2066 | 
YES! | would like to have The Age of God-Kings 3000. 


1500 BC as my introduction to the TwuFrame series 
Please send it to me for a 10-day free examination | 









Also send me future volumes under the terms de- 
scribed in this ad 


DSCF76 


Name — | 
Please pnnt 
Address Apt 








Timeframe 


Traditional history just became a thing of the past. 


City 
State Zip or 

or Province ________ Postal Code _ 
All orders subject to approval. Price subject to change *| 
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The Giant's packing his best vegetables, microwave, to superb side dish faster 
and vegetable combinations, in special than you can say ho, ho, ho. 
vacuum-sealed trays that require no New Pantry Express from Green 
refrigeration. He calls them Pantry Giant. In the canned-vegetable section. 
Express because they go from shelf,to | Great vegetables in a hurry. 



















LETTERS 


STALKING SADDAM 


“I admire General 
Schwarzkopf’s 
qualifications, but 
with a sorrowful 
heart.” 


Chang-chi Liu 
Fremont, Calif. 


THE GULF WAR 





ain’ behind 
Mied strategy 


The delicate and fragile coalition of 
Arabs and Westerners needs a dynamic 
personality like U.S. General “Stormin’ 
Norman” Schwarzkopf to keep all parties 
on the road to our objective: annihilation 
of the Iraqi war machine [THE GULF War, 
Feb, 4]. If the allies are fortunate enough 
to capture Saddam Hussein, Schwarzkopf 
would be an ideal choice for judge in any 
war-crimes trial. 

Carl Pacini 
Winter Park, Fla. 


If General Schwarzkopf believes he is 

“a successor to Alexander the Great,”” we 
are really in trouble. Like all Western gen- 
erals who tried to impose Western goals on 
Persia and the Middle East, Alexander, af- 
ter scoring some initial victories, perished 
in the sand, His successors, and the Roman 
and Christian conquerors who came after- 
ward, died in the desert or were driven out. 
Alexander Wallace 

Portland, Me. 


Who needs Rambo? After all, we've 
got Stormin’ Norman! 

Andy Featherstone 

Newburgh, Ind. | 





Reading your cover story reminded me 
of a line by the Chinese poet Wang Wei, 
who lived 1,200 years ago: “A general's vic- 
tory is built upon 10,000 dried bones.” I 
admire General Schwarzkopf’s qualifica- 
tions, but with a sorrowful heart. 

Chang-chi Liu 
Fremont, Calif. 


I’ve been pondering the differences be- 
tween the tormented faces of Pows co- 
erced into making antiwar statements and 
the safe, smug faces of those here at home 
who voluntarily make such remarks. The 
protesters evidently assume freedom is 
something we inherit; the men and women 
of Desert Storm know freedom is some- 
thing we pay for. We could not be the land 
of the free if we weren't also the home of 
the brave. 

Pamela Boyd 
Olympia, Wash. 


The gulf war is being fought over a 
number of legitimate concerns. However, 
war is a poor solution, and this one is large- 
ly the result of the juvenile intransigence of 
two men, Saddam Hussein and George 
Bush. By confronting aggression and stub- 
bornness with threats and ultimatums, 
Bush has unwittingly been dragged down 
to Saddam’s level of conflict resolution: of- 
fensive warfare. 

Mark Albrecht 
Milwaukee 


You miss the reason for having such 
smart weaponry when you state that “as 
the Scud hits have demonstrated, mistakes 
do happen.” The Scud, with a targeting- 
error radius measured in miles, is a mis- 
take before it is launched. Do not compare 
the Scud, a haphazard weapon useful only 
in terrorizing civilian populations, to com- 
puter- and laser-guided arms designed for 
precise delivery with a minimum of civilian 
casualties. The coalition cares; Saddam 
Hussein doesn’t. 

Brian Campbell 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Why has the Pentagon refused to rule 
out the use of its 400 nuclear weapons in 
the gulf? We're told it’s to “keep Saddam 
guessing.” Just remember—the last time 
he called our bluff. 

Daniel Young, M.D., President 
Physicians for Social Responsibility 
Washington 


California Representative Maxine Wa- 
ters’ contention that “it’s not African 
America’s” war to fight is a crock, My son 
is an American. The fact that he was born 
Korean does not in any way diminish his 
responsibility to defend this country. If you 
accept the benefits, you must also accept 
the responsibilities. 

David E. Scott 








West Salem, Wis. 
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Now our famous Post-it™ brand notes 
are even faster to use. And easier to find on 
your desk, too. Because they're delivered 
to you one at a time from our handy new 
“Post-it” Pop-Up note 
dispenser. Available in 2 
sizes and 4 colors, along 
with our special fan-folded 
notes, at your local office, 
school or art supply dealer. 


3M Commercial Office Supply Divesion. “Posi” is a trademark of 3M. © 1930, IM. 





LETTERS 


I am amazed to read about Americans 


who commit acts of violence against Amer 

icans of Arab descent. They obviously do 

y = @) not fully appreciate the tremendous per 

sonal and political risks our Turkish, Egyp- 

tian and Saudi allies are taking by siding 


= with us in this conflict. Most of the Arab 
nations either have sent soldiers to fight 
next to ours or are remaining neutral. Arab 


bashing displays an unfortunate ignorance 
on the part of some Americans. It is an af 
front to the courage being shown by our al 
lies and to the loyalty of Americans of 
Arab descent 
Mary Ann Sutton 
Schenectady, N.Y 


If supporting our troops means sending 
them into the desert to die, then we had 


o ® 
better redefine the word support. We don’t 
Ou! i ld is need any more war memorials. We do 
e need people who are concerned enough 


and brave enough to say no to this insane 

cycle of war after war after war. If we truly 

back our troops, we will bring them home 
alive, not in body bags 

Diz Greer 

Corvallis, Ore 


A Good War? 


I enjoyed Charles Krauthammer's 
analysis of the possible effects of the gulf 
war on the U.S. [Essay, Jan. 28]. However, 
I challenge his reference to “the last good 
war.” War can be for a good cause, as in 
the case of World War II. But wars them 
selves, even if they are just and inevitable 


The TIME Insider: 


One of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus like the current one in the gulf, are always 


horrible and bad 
Endre Yelmda Mozes 
Haifa, Israel 


Let me get this straight. Krauthammer 
says the reason my cousin is in Saudi Ara- 
bia, where my brothers may soon join him 
is so that America can finally feel good 
about itself? Germany tried that in 1939. It 
did not work 

Michael Harper 
Kagoshima, Japan 


Environmental Terrorism 


I was pleased to see your article “A 
War Against the Earth” about the oil spill 
in the Persian Gulf [THE GULF War, Feb 
4]. Your photograph showed a bedraggled 
cormorant struggling in a sea of oil. The 








heartrending image is of a Socotra cormo- 
rant, a species whose known breeding 
grounds are almost exclusively limited to 
the Persian Gulf. The gulf is also the major 
breeding ground for the crab plover, the 
white-cheeked tern and the litthe-known 
Saunders’ tern. The very existence of these 


9 2 ‘4 4 7 species is threatened by the oil spill, and ef- 

}_ ff 4 ae forts must be made to place protective 
eves booms around their low-lying nesting is 

More than a subscription. ites will 


lands, Oil on their breeding sites will end 
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up on their feathers and eggs and on thet 





chicks’ feathers, decreasing hatching rates 

and causing deformities and possibly death 
from hypothermia 

Joanna Burger, Professor of Biology 

Rutgers University 


Piscataway, N.J 


The human race deserves itself, but the 
other species of the planet should not have 
to endure our follies 

R. Packard Martin 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


The Censorship Issue 


rhe U.S. government, embroiled in an- 
other war, seems determined to rally sup 
port by dehumanizing this conflict and ob- 
scuring the truth [THe GULF War, Feb. 4]. 
lo suggest that the press not make its cov- 
erage too graphic so as to protect public 
sensitivity is the ultimate obscenity. We 
need to see those lifeless bodies and weep- 
ing families to prevent us from denying the 
reality of what we are doing. Let us not al 
low military euphemisms and gung-ho pa 
triotism to blind us to the truth: war is ugly, 

senseless and unnecessary 
Claudia Caporale-Carabelli 


Jenkintown, Pa 


If censorship protects only one life in 
the gulf war, I can wait for the details, good 
and bad. For too long the media have as 
sumed the right to present the news as they 
please. Your poll shows that the public 
feels they cannot do so responsibly. Listen 
ing to the questions asked at press confer 
ences, the glitches already made this early 
in the conflict and the emotional inter 
views with families, I can see that the ob 
jective Is a SCOOp. better ratings, bigger cir 
culation—all for profits. The media get no 
sympathy from me 

Hazel Regan 
Croton, N.Y 


Nailing Hammer 


Your art critic, Robert Hughes, is enti 
tled to the opinion of Armand Hammer's 
art collection he expressed in his piece 

America’s Vainest Museum” [Art, Jan 
28]. I am furious, however, that such a 
hatchet job would include Hammer's en 
tire life. As an executive and philanthro- 
pist, Hammer should inspire all Americans 
to aim higher. His business dealings gave 
thousands their livelihood and saved some 
Russians from starvation. Freighter loads 
of goods coming out of the Soviet Union 
earned profits instead of worthless rubles 
As for Occidental Petroleum Co., the 
shareholders became rich under his lead 
ership. We are not talking about a corpo- 
rate raider here. This man created real 
ve much of it away 

Claire S. Walsh 


Uniontown, Ohio 
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Where do 
TIME subscribers 
enjoy advisories 

om 
TIME bureaus 
around the world? 


The Bureau Chiefs’ Report: 
One of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus 


REPORT 


Will Jim Baker 
Be the Next President? 


fd BT Boh 


More than a subscription. 
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THE NEC COMMITMENT: 


PART 2 


QUALITY PEOPLE, 
QUALITY PRODUCTS AT 
NEC’s McDONOUGH 


PLANT 


By Neil A. Martin 


McDonough, Ga. Hanging over the 
entrance to the computer monitor assembly 
area at NEC Technologies’ Georgia plant 
is a red and white sign with a significant 
message for workers and visitors: “Pride, 
Teamwork and Caring: the Heart of Our 
Quality Product.” A second placard identi 
fies another area of the plant as home of the 
“Live Wires — we're making all the right 
connections.” And still another notice in 
forms workers that their section was num 
ber one in defect-free production during the 
previous month, 

Asall this signage clearly suggests, qual 
ity production is the primary concern at 
NEC Technologies’ electronics plant in 
McDonough, a small (pop. 4,000) town 
about a half-hour’s drive from Auianta. Itis 
a concept that permeates the atmosphere of 
the plant and is built into its products and 
services. On the factory floor it can be seen 
in the computer-generated quality charts 
that line the walls and in row after row of 
cork bulletin boards that announce quality 
achievements, declining defect ratios, in 
creasing yields, and “product improvement 
goals.” 

But even more important is the quality 
factor in the people who make up the plant, 
which is noticeable in their attitudes and 
work habits. 

“Everyone in business these days talks 
about quality,” says Richard T. Weber, the 
plant’s quality assurance manager, “but here 
itis almost a religion. We've tried to instill 
the quality factor into each and every em- 
ployee by stressing that everyone at each 
work station is personally responsible for 
the quality of NEC products. 

“Each day, through meetings, confer 
ences and talks with and among our em- 
ployees, we focus on finding new ways to 
improve production techniques in order to 
eliminate defects and provide a better prod 
uct for the customer,” he adds. “And itis not 
just a matter of corporate philosophy. It is vital 
to our survival in what is an extremely price- 
sensitive and highly competitive market.” 


A TRADITION OF QUALITY 


® At NEC's McDonough operation, as 
in Japan, quality (or hinshitsu) is more 
than just a matter of survival. It is 
virtually an obsession, reflected not only 
in the products and services, but also in 
the recruitment, training, and work hab- 
its of the people who produce them and 
the different programs used to maintain, 
monitor, and expand quality efforts. 
And it is part of a tradition that goes 
back more than four decades to NEC 
Technologies’ Tokyo parent, NEC Corp. 
In 1952, the company won the cov 

eted Demming Application Prize — a 
prestigious national award given in rec 
ognition of outstanding quality 

achievements. A little over a decade 

later, in 1964, NEC became the first 

company to introduce a statistical quality 
control system in Japan at its electron tube 
manufacturing facility in Tamagawa. 
Around the same time, NEC adopted the 
Zero Defect(ZD) movement, a quality circle 
idea first developed in America by the U.S. 
Army but “imported” into Japan during the 
1930s by Dr. Koji Kobayashi, NEC's former 
president and chairman, who guided the 
company’s development for more than two 


decades. 


ZD IN AMERICA 


@ Ironically, while the quality circle idea 
lost favor within U.S. industry, it was adopted 
fervently by NEC and other Japanese com 
panies and “exported” to their U.S. manu- 
facturing subsidiaries. 

“At first we thought QC-type of activities 
might not work at U.S 
American workers tend to be more individu- 
alistic in their work habits than their coun- 
terparts in Japan, who are more group-ori 
ented,” says general manager Nobuyuki 
(Nobby) Maeda. “But we found that once 
people understand why a certain thing 1s 
being done in a certain way, they respond 
quite aggressively and work in concert with 


plants because 


each other. There is a very strong spirit of 
interdependence and cooperation among the 


employees here that is very impressive. And it 





Me Karen Dorsey, quality inspector, is proud 
of the quality that she assures is built into 
the NEC laptop computers. 


has made a significant difference in the results.” 

At the facility, about 71% of the plant's 
650 employees participate in ZD programs, 
one of the highest employee participation 
percentages of any NEC facility. The 330 
production workers are broken up into 22 
ZD teams with such unusual names as “Su 
per Subs,” “The Unsyncables,” “Quality 
Express,” and the “A-Team,” whose tasks 
are to improve assembly line efficiency 
Another 150 support department employ- 
ees representing accounting, purchasing, 
quality assurance, and human resources also 
have ZD teams 

Goals are set, points are accumulated for 
improvements, and awards — for example, 
a free catered lunch and $25 gift certificates 

are given to winning teams. Representa 
tives of the plant’s top ZD team also get to 
atienda “national” ZD conference convened 
annually among NEC's five production fa 
cilities in the U.S. (which will be held in 
Roseville, Ca., this year) and an “interna- 
tional” conference in Tokyo. 

The Georgia plant's ZD teams meet 
monthly to discuss problems and how they 
might be resolved and to determine what 
goals should be set 

“One of the things we try to do through 
ZD,” says quality assurance manager Weber, 








“is to focus on attainable objectives such as 
reducing defects or improving yields or 
cutting the time and number of steps re- 
quired to doa specific job — things that will 
reduce costs and improve product quality.” 

The results of the ZD program can be 
seen in the steady decline in the number of 
parts rejected because of problems and the 
annual savings to the company. 

For example, the production of more 
than 139,000 color monitors each year re- 
quires over two million wire connections by 
the Wiring and Connecting Department. A 
single connection error results in a critically 
defective monitor. 

“We found that missed, loose, and re- 
versed wire connections accounted for 
nearly half of our rejects,” says group leader 
Rhonda Jones. “So we decided to concen- 
trate oncliminating “human error’ asa factor 
in defective wiring.” 

A ZD team, “Live Wires,” was formed, 
and new and revised training procedures for 
line personnel were introduced. New in- 
spection procedures were instituted, visual 
aids were installed along the line, and other 
work procedures were tightened. The re- 
sult: the ZD effort reduced defective wiring 
incidents by a factor of more than ten. 

“Simply put, five months after we started 
the project, our department made only 142 
wiring errors in 982,622 connections,” Jones 
explains. “That means our overall reject 
rate had dropped to 0.014%, which far ex- 
ceeded our expectations.” For her group's 
role in the anti-defect campaign, Jones 
represented the Georgia plant at NEC's 
international ZD conference in Tokyo 
last year. 


SAVING TIME AND MONEY 


@ Naturally, such improvements save the 
company time and money. The 17 or so 
ongoing ZD projects saved the plant more 
than $100,000 during the current “ZD year,” 
which ended June 30, These projects cover 
everything from reducing assembly defects 
to improving recruitment procedures and 
reducing absenteeism. More than 1,000 
free lunches and over $8,000 in gift certifi- 





Advertisement 


Lisa Reeves performs one of the 
numerous in-process inspections 
on NEC’s line of laptop computers. 


cates have been awarded to 
winning teams. 

One project, aimed at re- 
ducing screen rejects, is ex- 
pected to save the plant over 
$37,000 annually; another, 
geared to reducing time lost in 
changing assembly procedures 
to accommodate introduction 
of the new model, will contribute an esti- 
mated $16,525 in cost reductions. 

“The ZD program is one of the most 
powerful tools we have for improving qual- 
ity,” says general manager Maeda. “And 
beyond its cost control and quality improve- 
ment aspects, ZD also helps to improve and 
increase communications, teamwork, and 
employee morale.” 


GOOD COMMUNICATION 


@ Communication among line workers is 
already good. As part of ZD, assembly line 
workers meet every day a few minutes be- 
fore their shift begins to discuss the day's 
production goals, yesterday's problems, and 
ways to do things better. 

“We are all inspectors,” team leader Kim 
Grindstaff reminds members of her Quality 
Express final assembly ZD team at a recent 
morning meeting. “We build our own qual- 
ity into the system. We have a buddy check 
system, which is important. We aren't 
working in an isolated environment. Every- 
one has to be concerned about quality be- 
cause it concerns everyone.” 

Indeed, this mutual concern about how a 
job is done extends to top management. 
General manager Maeda, forexample, holds 
regular meetings with production person- 
nel, briefing them on company plans and 
soliciting opinions and statistical input be- 
fore making decisions. He is also a strong 
believer in an “open door” and “open of- 
fice” environment. There are no private 
offices (or reserved parking spaces) for 
management staff at the plant. Maeda’s 
office is located between two departments, 
with the doors always open to give staff easy 
and immediate access to him. 

“My office isn’t an office, it’s a corti- 
dor,” Maeda explains. “Physical partitions 
tend to breed mental partitions. We want to 
encourage communication at all levels.” 


NO HIERARCHY OR BUREAUCRACY 

@ Maeda’s philosophy permeates relation- 
ships throughout the plant and facilitates 
open communications among managers, 
supervisors, and line personnel. 





“There is no hierarchy or bureaucracy 
here,” says Rhonda Jones, a three-year plant 
veteran. “Group leaders and supervisors 
work side by side with us. No one tries to 
act ina superior manner. We all work on an 
equal basis.” 

Such a management atmosphere also 
encourages loyalty and hard work among 
employees, which shows up in several ways. 
For example, more than half of the 90 em- 
ployees who first came to work for NEC in 
1985 are still with the plant. Turnover is low 
— less than the industry average — and 
although absenteeism has been running at 
about the industry average of between 2% 
and 3%, there is a major push by plant ZD 
teams to bring it down to below that level. 

For example, one ZD team — the “Super 
Subs” — in the monitor sub-assembly area, 
had been suffering from an absenteeism rate 
of as high as 3.45%. A goal of 2.76% was set 
and in less than a month, the rate was re- 
duced to an average 1.38%. A month later, 
it was further cut to .88%. If the team 
maintains the ratio, it will win the free 
dinner and the $25 gift certificates for 
members. 


TOUGH STANDARDS FOR VENDORS 


@ NEC's quality drive also extends to its 
vendors, the companies that supply the raw 
materials for production. In selecting a 
vendor, attention is paid not only to the 
price, long-term reliability, and technical 
aspects of a supplier's product but also the 
company’s management structure, organi- 
zation, and financial status. 

“Price and performance aren't the only 
considerations,” says purchasing manager 
Rich DeVos. “We look for suppliers who 
are willing to share the risks as well as the 
rewards.” DeVos elaborates: “There are 
peaks and valleys in any business and we 
look for people who will be around for a 
long time.” 

Perhaps more important than anything 
else, DeVos says, is trust. “When people 
buy one of our laptops or monitors, there is 
an unspoken contract of trust that the 
products they are buying have been made 
to the highest-quality specifications. We 
expect the same from our vendors.” 


FUTURE EFFORTS 
@ In the future, the plant's ZD effort will 
focus on improving product performance, 
raising supplier quality, enhancing the 
quality of work at the plant, and strengthen- 
ing communications and teamwork. 
“We've just scratched the surface with 
our ZD and suggestion programs,” says 
accounting manager Ted Kanellopoulos. 
“There is still a lot of room for improvement 
and expansion of the concepts.” 











Neil A. Martin is a writer-consultant who 
divides his time between Japan and the U.S. 


Sponsor a 
Child for Only 
$12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship 
program for Americans who are unable to 
send $20, $21, or $22 a month to help a 
needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship 
program because for $12 a month you will 
receive: 

e a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child. 

¢ a special sponsorship folder with your 
child’s case history. 

a description of the country where 
your child lives. 

e issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship 
News.” 

And at least two personal letters a year 
from your child. 


All this for only $12 a month? 

Yes—because we have searched for 
ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 
the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, your child does not write 
each month, but two letters a year from 
your child keep you in contact and, of 
course, you can write to the child just as 
often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the 
other organizations mail to prospective 
sponsors before the sponsors send any 
money. 

You can make the difference! 
$12 a month may not seem like much 
to you—but to a poor family living on an 
income of $2.00 a day, your sponsorship 
really helps! 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a 
month will help provide so much: 

© emergency food, clothing and medical 
care, 
¢ a chance to attend school. 

© counseling for the child’s family to 
help them become self-sufficient. 





Little Maria lives in the Holy Land—and she is 
only one example of children from countries 
around the world who urgently need a sponsor. 


Here is how you can a child: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you 
want to sponsor a boy or a girl, and check 
the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “Emergency List” box 
and we will assign a child to you who 
most urgently needs to have a sponsor. 

3. Send your $12 in right now and this 
will eliminate the cost of a “trial child.” 

Then, in just a few days you will receive 
your child's name, photograph and case 
history. 

May we hear from you? Our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the 
child and provides Americans with a 
beautiful way to help a youngster. 


Please assign me a 1) Boy C2) Girl 


Sponsorship Application 


[J Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first payment of $12. 











Country preference: (1) India ©) The Philippines C) Thailand C) Chile C) Honduras 
( Dominican Republic © Colombia © Guatemala © Ecuador ©) Holy Land Child 
[C1 oR, choose a child who most needs my help from your EMERGENCY LIST. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 





© Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
© I can't sponsor a child now, but wish to make a contribution of $ 
Your gift is U.S. tax deductible. Please send your check to: 


Children International. 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road ¢ Box 419413 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


A worldwide organization serving children since 1936. Financial report readily available upon request. 
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LETTERS 


At the opening of a Hammer exhibition 
in Palm Springs, Calif., in 1986, I was ex- 
amining three Rembrandts when a hand 
touched my shoulder. It was Hammer him- 
self, who explained that Juno, which 
Hughes correctly calls “flat and gross,” was 
indeed the crown of his collection. Unfor- 
tunately, he made the amateur collector's 
error of being enamored of famous signa- 
tures and ended up with very expensive 
fourth-rate paintings. 

Mickey McArthur 
Sonoita, Ariz. 


_ Not So Crazy Adventure 


Your report on cellist Yo-Yo Ma’s 
marathon performance of the six Bach 
suites in Carnegie Hall was inspiring to 
those of us who would like to manifest the 
“inner core ... where you are calm and at 
peace” that Ma finds in playing Bach [Mu- 
sic, Jan. 28]. It seems that Ma, through his | 
fasting and exercising, was tuning a vital in- 
strument in addition to his cello, namely 
his body. Considering the news these days, 
his “crazy adventure” strikes me as the ul- 
timate expression of sanity, Like Bach and 
his pen, Ma and his cello are instruments 
of a transcendent beauty and serve to re- 
mind humankind of our magnificent and 
peaceful potential. 





Heather Brodhead 
Pittsburgh 


Responding to Crisis 


As often happens with a major world 
event, readers were galvanized into 
writing us with their opinions on the 

war in the gulf. So far, we've received 
almost 1,400 letters. The overwhelming 
majority supported the U.S. and its allies, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building ¢ Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Fax number. (212) $22-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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By DAVID ELLIS / Reported by Linda Williams 





Careful, Tio Sam 
Might Want You 


The U.S: Border Patrol thinks 
Operation Desert Storm may 
explain why the number of Lat- 
in Americans caught trying to 
cross the border from Mexico 
declined dramatically in late 
January. In Laredo and Del 
Rio, Texas, border arrests were 
down as much as 40%, com- 
pared with the same month a 
year ago. Arrests in Yuma, 
Ariz., decreased 30%. Immigra- 
tion officials say Mexico is rife 
with rumors that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is drafting illegal aliens 
and shipping them off to fight in 
the war. The prospect of combat 
hasn’t deterred some Mexican 
nationals already living in the 
U.S., however, from trying to 
join the military. Army recruit- 
ers contend the aliens attempt to 
enlist, mistakenly believing they 
can obtain citizenship. 





Dick Cheney’s 


Memory Gap 


The Defense Secretary appears 
to have a double standard when 
it comes to Pentagon policy on 
military families. Dick Cheney 
opposes a proposed law that 
would excuse one parent from 
the front lines in the event mar- 
ried soldiers with children are 
both called to serve. Cheney's 
position prompted the sponsor 
of the Military Orphans Preven- 
tion bill to remind him about his 
own history as a noncombatant. 
California Congresswoman Bar- 
bara Boxer points out that Che- 
ney received a deferment from 
the Vietnam draft in 1966 be- 
cause his wife Lynne was preg- 
nant. “You. .. felt that your wife 
and soon-to-be-born child need- 
ed you,” Boxer wrote Cheney 
last week. “Our bill ... is not 
even that generous.” 


Who'll Arrange 
The Coronation? 


Commerce Secretary Robert 
Mosbacher is emerging as the 
most likely choice to chair 
Bush's re-election campaign in 
1992. A proficient fund raiser, 
Mosbacher wants the job and 
ranks as a longtime Bush crony. 
But his talents run more toward 
glad-handing than mapping 





strategy or managing a far- | 


flung staff. Those tasks will 
probably be left to Robert Tee- 
ter, a veteran of the 1988 cam- 
paign and public opinion ex- 
pert. Chief of staff John 
Sununu also plans to exercise 
considerable control over the 
campaign. And hard-hitting po- 
litical adman Roger Ailes, who 
has been coaching Bush on his 
TV appearances throughout 
the gulf crisis, is expected to re- 
turn as image adviser. 


Castro’s Clever 
Patch Job 


Remember those predictions 
that Fidel Castro's regime was 
on the verge of collapse? White 
House experts have ruefully 
concluded that after 32 years in 
control, the old dictator still has 


staying power. While publicly | 


vowing to maintain Marxist pu- 
rity, Castro has allowed a num- 
ber of perestroika-style reforms 
in the Cuban economy. Among 
them: linking farm-worker pay 


2 Two Sides of Warspeak A __ 


In the gulf war, the top brass and the G.1.s seem to be speaking two different languages—neither of 
them English. William Lutz, a Rutgers University English professor, says military strategists have adopt- 
ed M.B.A.-style buzz words that “represent an emphasis on managerial skills.” The men and women in 
the ranks, however, have a more colorful way of communicating. A sampler: 


to the amount workers produce. 
The island has signed a $350 
million trade deal with Mexico 
and may reap secondhand bene- 
fits when that country completes 
a long-debated free-trade agree- 
ment with the U.S. 


Dance Till 
It Hurts 


What do you get when you com- 


| bine Gregorian chants, a disco 


beat and quotations from the 
Marquis de Sade delivered in a 
breathless whisper? Only the 
most popular dance music in 
Europe. Sadeness is currently a 
No. | hit in 13 countries and is 
stealing the show at cutting- 
edge discos in the U.S, Roma- 
nian-born producer Michael 
Cretu calls his odd creation 
Enigma music. Cretu claims the 
ancient music of the Catholic 
Church—“a rather mysterious 
and absolutely paradoxical 
club”—provides the perfect 
companion to De Sade’s sensu- 
alist prose. 


Did | Hear You 
Insult That Veggie? 


The broccoli-hating President 
may have a big problem if he 
visits Colorado. The state's 
house of representatives passed 








Top Brass - 

Incontinent Ordnance. Bombs and artillery shells 
that fall wide of their targets and hit civilians. 

Area Denial Weapons. Cluster bombs that wreak 
great damage over a particular zone. 

Ballistically Induced Aperture in the Subcutaneous 
Environment. A bullet hole in a human being. 

Coercive Potential. The capability of bombs to 
harm and demoralize soldiers. 

Suppressing Assets. The destruction of sites 
containing antiaircraft weaponry. 

Unwelcome Visit. British term for any foray into 
enemy territory. 

Scenario-Dependent, Post-Crisis Environment. 
Conditions after the war. 


——— Grunts 


Echelons Beyond Reality. The source of orders 
from superior officers. 

High Speed, Low Drag. Phrase indicating that an 
operation went exactly according to plan. 
Micks. Abbreviation of minutes, as in “give me 

five micks.” 

9-4. A more chummy version of the traditional 
“10-4” radio sign-off. 

Suicide Circles. Nickname for Saudi traffic 
roundabouts. Road accidents have so far 
claimed the lives of 13 allied soldiers. 

180 Out. The coordinate-minded soldier's term 
for a wrong answer— 180° from the truth. 
Strack. To get on the right track, or frame of 

mind, for battle. 
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a bill on Feb. 4 to prohibit any- 
| one from making disparaging 
comments about perishable 
fruit, vegetables and dairy 
products. Supporters of the bill, 
who contend it won't curtail 
First Amendment rights, be- 
| lieve the 1989 controversy over 
Alar-sprayed apples proves that 
agricultural goods need special 
protection from defamatory 
comments. The measure, which 
awaits a vote by the Colorado 
senate, was drafted by Repre- 
sentative Steve Acquafresca, 
who moonlights as a consultant 
to fruit growers. & 
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In its first y { producti 
Nn 1S rst year ol proaqucuon, 
this Chevrolet was ranked as © 

° 8 ° * 

mid-size specialty Cal. | 
And it’s really no surprise, because the Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want } 

in an adult sport coupe. Responsive, efficientt and fun to drive, the Lumina Coupe has been a 
winner from the moment it was introduced. And we're proud Lumina quality is winning with : 
owners as well. The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything 

we do. That's why more people are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 
WINNING WITH 


THE 


_— OF AMERICA 
Y'S CHEVROLET“ 





*J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey.S™ Based on owner-reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership 


+An EPA est, MPG city 19/highway 30 with optional 4-speed automatic 
e 7® Chevrolet. the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks of the GM Corp 1991 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 
Let's get it together... buckle up. 














FROM THE PUBLISHER 


f this issue of TIME seems 

vaguely familiar, it may be 
because you watched us putting 
it together on television last 
week. From early Monday af- 
ternoon through late Friday 
evening, an 18-member crew 
from C-SPAN, the cable televi- 
sion industry’s public affairs 
network, followed our staff as 
we assembled our analysis of 
the week’s news. C-SPAN, which 
is available in 53 million U.S. 
homes, aired a total of 25 hours 
of live coverage of our editorial 
meetings as well as taped inter- 
views with editors; art, picture 
and production staff; and some 
of my publishing colleagues 


lowed viewers to discuss issues with TIME journalists. 


“We wanted to take an in-depth and real-time look at the 


largest news weekly magazine in the U.S.,” says Brian Lamb, the 
founder and chief executive officer of C-SPAN. “I really do believe 


that if someone watches only television to get his information, 


he’s making a big mistake. You need to supplement your dic 
Print gives you a more comprehensive perspective.” 
Lamb, a fellow Hoosier from Lafayette, Ind., conducted many 





With cameras rolling, TIME staff members pick layouts 


“Print gives you a more 
comprehensive perspective.” 


Our video friends were even hosts of call-in programs that al- 





of the interviews himself. His crew commandeered a small 
room on our 24th floor. “I was surprised at how 
adapted to the situation,” says Barrett 
Seaman, deputy chief of corre- 
> spondents. “Everything went 
; much more smoothly than I 
expected.” 
: Although TIME staff mem- 
g bers appear on television with 
increasing frequency, this was 
the first time that our planning 
meetings had been broadcast 
live. Some of us noticed an un- 
usual number of fresh coiffures 
and telegenic neckties, but, gen- 
erally, what the viewers saw was 
remarkably close to the routine 
atmosphere of a normal work 
week. Early in the week our 
journalists were probably all a 
little uptight, unwilling to risk 
spilling a favorite story idea or 
sounding less than omniscient 
A few of our key decisions had to take place off-camera, but by the 
end of the week many staff members were becoming quite casual 
Without waiting for the reviews, I think our debut in immersion 
video was considerably less exciting than a good basketball game 
but noticeably better than a bad day’s debate in the Congress. And 
I am proud of our staff: no one said “Hi, Mom!” all week 


conference 
quickly 


everybody 
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Trapped by 
% mounting 
addam’s =:: 
tries a last-ditch 


ploy—but the 


allies only step 

i a mM up preparations 
for the ground 
war | 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


This was a bombshell? / 
pA first glance it looked fice a a 


warmed-over version of an 
offer Saddam Hussein had 
made as carly as Aug, 12, 10 
Fo days after his troops over- 


ran Kuwait—but this time with even more 
conditions for an Iraqi pullout from the 
ravaged emirate. Iraq demanded not just 
an Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank 
and Gaza but also the removal of all allied 
troops from the Persian Gulf, including na- 
val forces that have been on patrol there 
for decades. Plus forgiveness of all Iraqi 
debts. Plus reparations for the destruction 
caused by allied bombing. Plus. . . 

But yes, it was a bombshell. Not be- 
cause the offer has the remotest chance of 
being accepted. President Bush promptly 
called it a “cruel hoax,” and British Prime 
Minister John Major redundantly labeled 
it a “bogus sham.” But Iraq for once was 





pointedly not boasting about making 
American and other allied soldiers drown 
in their own blood, not spurning all talk of 
a cease-fire with contempt, not claiming 
that Kuwait is and always will be the coun- 
try’s 19th province. 

Instead Saddam seemed to be exploring 
how he might get out of the war while there 
is something left of his army and regime, not 
to mention his skin. The statement, issued 
in the name of the five-man Revolutionary 
Command Council, declared Iraq’s “readi- 
ness to deal” with U.N. Security Council 
Resolution No. 660. That resolution, adopt- 
ed the very day of the invasion, is the basic 
document calling on Iraq to get out of Ku- 
wait. And the long string of conditions at- 
tached to the withdrawal that the U.N. had 
insisted be unconditional might well be an 
initial bid designed to be taken little more 
seriously than a bazaar merchant’s opening 
price quotation. 

The timing seemed almost as significant 
as the wording. The offer, broadcast by 
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Army infantry training in Saudi Arabia for the 
impending ground offensive 

Baghdad Radio last Friday, came just as al- 
lied correspondents in the Saudi desert 
were making book on how soon the long- 
awaited U,S.-led ground offensive would 
begin. Most were guessing a day or two; 
a week was about the longest wait anyone 
expected. The journalists were reading 
signs of an imminent attack that must have 
been just as obvious to Saddam’s generals. 
Among them: American bombing was mov- 
ing closer and closer to the Iraqi front lines; 
the allies were using new weapons, includ- 
ing fuecl-air bombs, to blast paths through 
the minefields that soldiers and tanks would 
have to cross in an initial assault; and weath- 
er conditions were close to ideal. Late last 
week there began a period of dark nights 
with little or no moonlight (favorable to al- 
lied troops, whose night-fighting equipment 
and training are vastly superior to the Ira- 
qis’) and high tides (good for a possible am- 











phibious assault by U.S. Marines on the Ku- 
waiti coast). Saddam met with his corps 
commanders last week, apparently to de- 
cide how to deal with the coming assault. 
Some allied commanders had expected di- 
versionary Iraqi ground attacks, but they got 
what appeared to be a diversionary diplo- 
matic offensive instead. 

Saddam had long boasted of his ea- 
gerness to start “the mother of battles” 
on the ground. It offered him the chance 
of inflicting such heavy casualties on the 











allies that they would settle for a com- | 


promise peace. But the quickening pace 
of the allied air assault, and its increasing 
focus on the troops in Iraq, their weap- 
ons and fortifications, have changed the 
odds just in the last week or two. Marine 
Brigadier General Richard Neal, briefing 
journalists in Riyadh, estimated last week 
that bombing had destroyed roughly a 
third of the tanks, other armor and artillery 
once deployed in Kuwait: 1,300 of 4,280 
tanks; 800 of 2,870 armored personnel car- 








riers; 1,100 of 3,110 artillery pieces. 

Extrapolating from those figures, and 
after consulting with military experts, 
TIME estimates the bombing might have 
killed or wounded anywhere from 50,000 
to 100,000 soldiers, out of 546,000 the Pen- 
tagon estimates were deployed when the 
war began a month ago (the Pentagon 
count has fallen to an even 500,000, but it 
refuses to say why). Military authorities be- 
lieve that a force suffering a loss of weap- 
ons and men on such a scale begins to lose 


ite! 








Before getting down to business, the Iraqi settle- 
ment offer lays out a long list of Arab grievances. While 
making the case for Iraq as a champion of the Arab 
cause (but never once mentioning Kuwait by name), 


The COUNCIL is merely a 
rubber stamp for Saddam 


if Saddam were to withdraw. 
the U.S. would probably 
agree to a U.N. move TO 
ABOLISH — or abrogate — its 
resolutions that imposed the 
economic embargo against 
rag. But the OTHER 
NEGATIVE RESOLUTIONS 
AND MEASURES are a 
different matter. Those would 
include bans by the U.S. and 
European nations imposed 
before invasion on the export 
of nuclear weapons 
technology to Iraq 


ISRAEL MUST WITHDRAW 
Saddam gets to the point that 

has allowed him to pitch his 
seizure of Kuwait to the Arab 


| world as an oblique thrust on 


behalf of the Palestinians 


Iraq denies the right of the 
Kuwaiti royal AL-SABAH 
FAMILY to return to power 
For the dictator Saddam to 
call for recognition of 
“genuine democratic 
practice” is no small irony 


When making a wish list, the 
sky's the limit. Saddam 
demands that the allies 
RECONSTRUCT his war 

damaged nation, but he does 

fot mention the destruction 
of Kuwait 


iraq signals to IRAN, once its 
bitter enemy, that they share 
an interest in fending off the 
formation of a postwar gulf 
security arrangement that 
includes the U.S. and other 
Western nations 





The Meaning Behind the Words 





... the Revolutionary Command Council has decided to declare the 
following: 

First, Iraq’s readiness to deal with Security Council Resolution No. 
660 of 1990 with the aim of reaching an honorable and acceptable political 
solution, including withdrawal. The first step that is required to be 
implemented as a pledge by Iraq regarding withdrawal will be linked to the 
following: 

A) Atotal and comprehensive cease-fire on land, air, and sea. 

B) For the Security Council to decide to abolish from the outset 
Resolutions 661, 662, 664, 665, 666, 667, 669, 670, 674, 677 and 
678 and all effects resulting from all of them, and to abolish all resolutions 
and measures of boycott and embargo, as well as the other negative 
resolutions and measures that were adopted by certain countries against 
Iraq unilaterally or collectively before 2 August 1990, which were the real 
reasons for the gulf crisis, so that things may return to normal as if nothing 
had happened. Iraq should not receive any negative effects for any 
reasons. 
C) For the United States and other countries participating in the 
aggression and all the countries that sent their forces from the region to 
withdraw all the forces, weapons and equipment that they have brought to 
the Middle East region before and after 2 August 1990, whether in land, 
seas, oceans or gulfs, including the weapons and equipment that certain 
countries provided to Israel under the pretext of the crisis in the gulf. . . 

D) Israel must withdraw from Palestine and the Arab territories it is 
occupying in the Golan and southern Lebanon .. . In case Israel fails to do 
this, the (United Nations) should then enforce against Israel the same 
resolutions it passed against Iraq. 

E) Iraq’s historical rights on land and at sea should be guaranteed in 
full in any peaceful solution. 

F) The political arrangement to be agreed upon should proceed from 
the people's will and in accordance with a genuine democratic practice and 
not on the basis of the rights acquired by the al-Sabah family. . . 

Second, the countries that have participated in the aggression and 
in financing the aggression undertake to reconstruct what the aggression 
has destroyed in Iraq . . . Iraq should not incur any financial expenses in this 


Third, all the debts of Iraq and countries of the region . . . which did 
not take part in the aggression . . . should be written off. 

Fourth, the gulf states, including Iran, should be given the task of 
freely drawing up security arrangements in the region and of organizing 
relations among them without any foreign interference. 

Fifth, to declare to the Arabian Gulf region a zone free of foreign 
military bases and from any form of military presence. . . 


the statement boasts that “Iraq has triumphed in this 
duel”—a sign that Saddam may be preparing to de- 
clare victory and withdraw. But first he would try to link 
his withdrawal to this wish list of demands: 





in this crucial passage, in 
which Iraq acknowledges the 
U.N. resolution demanding its 
withdrawal from Kuwait, the 
White House translation used 
here offers the ambiguous 
term TO DEAL WITH. Other 
translations have it as “to go 
along with’ or “accept 


The phrase WILL BE LINKED 
TO is the one that convinced 
the U.S. that the offer was a 
sham. Is Saddam saying the 
conditions that follow must 
be met before his 
withdrawal? George Bush 
certainly thought so 


This phrase could be 
understood to require the 
US. to withdraw all ships 
stationed in the gulf BEFORE 
the invasion of Kuwait, a 
condition the U.S. would 
never accept. As for those 
forces deployed AFTER 
Aug. 2, Washington and 
London are expected to 
maintain weaponry in the 
regyon 





in Saddam's view, Iraq's 
HISTORICAL RIGHTS include 
its claim to all of Kuwait 


Another pie-in-the-sky item. 
DEBT forgiveness, To reward 
Egypt for its part in the allied 
coalition, the U.S. wrote off 
that nation’s $6.8 billion 
debt. Iraq wants the same 
treatment from allied 
countries for itself — and 
implicitly, Jordan and 
Yemen 





Yet another reference to 
FOREIGN MILITARY BASES is 
a sign of Saddam's 
nervousness that a postwar 
Western presence in the gulf 
will put a permanent brake 
on his ambitions 
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cohesion and fighting efficiency as well. 
Morale too, maybe: the Iraqis are being 
hurt by a growing trickle of desertions 
across the Saudi lines, and defectors say 
that others are throwing down their weap- 
ons and going north toward home. Said 
one Iraqi soldier in a group of 12 who sur- 
rendered to Egyptian forces last week: 
“Every night it is bomb, bomb, bomb. 
When we fought Iran, we had breakfast, 
lunch and dinner every day. Here there is 
no water, hardly anything to eat.” 

The prospect thus arises that a coali- 
tion ground assault could put an end to 
Saddam’s army, his government and his 
position in the Middle East more quickly 
and at less cost to the U.S. and its allies 
than had seemed likely even a short time 
ago. That prospect in turn prompts three 
main lines of speculation on Iraq’s motives 
in making last week’s withdrawal-but offer: 


Saddam is trying for a breathing 
space. He hopes to hold off the ground 
war and possibly suspend or lessen the 
bombing as well. The idea: Bush and his al- 
lies would not want to lay themselves open 
to the charge that they greatly, and unnec- 
essarily, accelerated the bloodshed by 
rushing into a major campaign just when 
peace seemed attainable. A delay—better 
yet, a cease-fire—would give the Iraqis a 
chance to regroup for more fighting while 
haggling over terms. In fact, reports circu- 





lated at week’s end that Washington had | 


agreed to a request by Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev that it hold off on the 
land offensive at least until Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz visits Moscow this 
Monday. 


Iraq is attempting once again to win 
by diplomacy what it cannot achieve 
on the battlefield. Saddam was already 
scoring some propaganda successes by 
playing up on world television screens the 
mangled bodies of civilians killed by Amer- 
ican bombs in an air-raid shelter in Bagh- 
dad. The U.S. insisted it had evidence that 
the underground bunker had functioned as 
| a military command-and-control center 
and that Washington had not known that 
civilians also used it. Nonetheless, growing 
revulsion against the bombing campaign 
had prompted some Arab nations and os- 
tensible neutrals such as China to push for 
an immediate cease-fire. That probably 
would allow Iraq to stall endlessly on a 
more permanent settlement, figuring the 
allies would have a hard time justifying re- 
sumption of the war. 

If that is in fact Saddam’s game, it could 
backfire. Bush might actually start the 
ground offensive in a few days to head off 
pressure for a cease-fire that would leave 
Iraq in control of Kuwait. The Kuwaiti gov- 
ernment in exile and, according to British 
sources, the Saudi and Egyptian govern- 
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More preparations for the climactic campaign: Marines prepare to board Sea Knight helicopters for deployment to forward positions 


ments—plus London itself—late last week 
were pressing the President to do exactly 
that. But Iraq had some prospects of win- 
ning diplomatic help from a far more pow- 
erful nation than any it had courted before: 
the Soviet Union. 

Baghdad's Friday bombshell came two 
days after Yevgeny Primakov, Gorbachev's 
personal emissary, returned from a visit 
with Saddam, saying he had glimpsed a 
“ray of hope.” The Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council statement said Baghdad was 
offering withdrawal “in appreciation of the 
Soviet initiative,” and Gorbachev, in turn, 
asserted that he was looking forward to a 
clarification from Aziz. A delegation of 
three foreign ministers from the European 
Community, led by Jacques Poos of Lux- 
embourg, was due in Moscow over the 
weekend to get a firsthand Soviet report on 
the talks with Iraq. A Washington official 
sourly referred to the proceedings as a 
“mini peace conference.” 

The Soviets have repeatedly reassured 
the U.S. and its allies that they are loyal to 
U.N. resolutions demanding complete and 
unconditional Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait and have only been trying to persuade 
Baghdad that it must comply as the first 
step toward any kind of peace. But strong 
suspicions linger among the allies that 
Moscow, eager to preserve its superpower 
role and a strong part in the diplomacy of 
the Middle East, is trying to broker a set- 
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Bush denounces 
Saddam's intention 
to withdraw as 
nothing more than 
a “cruel hoax’ 
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In the continued air assault on Baghdad 
a large concrete bunker was hit, killing 
hundreds of civilians. Three downtown 
bridges were destroyed. 


tlement that would save a good deal more 
of the hide of its old client Saddam than 
the U.S. and its European and Arab allies 
would want. 


Saddam knows he has been beaten 
and is casting about for the best 
terms he can get. A month of unrelent- 
ing aerial bombardment has so weakened 
his once menacing military machine that 
he no longer has any hope of stalemating 
an allied ground offensive; one way or an- 
other, he is going to have to get out of Ku- 
wait. If he pulls out now, he can probably 
stay in power, save a good part of his army 
and even emerge an Arab hero for having 
held out so long against the battering of a 
superpower and its allies. If he can negoti- 
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Heavy bombing of Kuwait has 
increased. 1,300 of Iraq's 4,280 tanks 
and 1,100 of its 3,110 artillery pieces 
have been destroyed. 


ate some terms to soften the sting—a Mid- 
dle East peace conference, for example, 
that would enable him to claim he had 
forced the West to do something about the 
Palestinian problem—so much the better 
If he tries to hold out even another month, 
however, he might well lose everything 
While this idea may seem to conflict 
with the extravagant conditions attached to 
Baghdad’s offer, it rings true to many peo- 
ple mindful of Middle Eastern bargaining 
traditions (traditions, for that matter, that 
are scarcely unknown in the West, where 
many a labor negotiation begins with exor- 
bitant union demands and a skinflint man- 
agement offer that both sides know per- 
fectly well are a charade). The Baghdad 


announcement marks “the beginning of 
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the endgame,” said William Quandt, a for- 
mer chief Middle East analyst at the Na- 
tional Security Council. Georgia Demo- 
crat Sam Nunn, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, agreed: “In 
the Arab world, you always have to be 
prepared for bargaining, and this may 
be the opening gambit.”” And Saddam, 
for all his intense stubbornness, could 
reverse course overnight if that 
seems necessary or desirable. Wit- 
ness his blithe return to Iran last 
summer of the pitifully little terri- 
tory Iraq had gained during eight 
supremely bloody years of war be- 
tween the two countries. 
Wittingly or not, Saddam ap- 
peared to put greater pressure on 
himself to end the war too. The 
broadcast of the Revolutionary 
Command Council statement ini- 
tially set off wild celebrations in 
Baghdad. Auto horns honked, people 
embraced each other in the streets and 
soldiers fired automatic weapons into 
the air, apparently in the belief that the 
war was as good as over. But as word of the 
long list of conditions circulated, the mood 
turned dejected, if not sullen. As an iron- 
fisted dictator who rules through fear, Sad- 
dam is immune to pressure from any Iraqi 
peace movement; there is none. But even 
he must be concerned with morale, and the 
crowd reactions indicate he might have dif- 
ficulty rallying his people to endure still 
more bombing after having given them 
even a moment of hope for peace. 

None of this means that peace is at 
hand. Even if Saddam tries to come up 
with a formula for withdrawal from Kuwait 
that would satisfy the allies, there is no as- 
surance he can do so. Bush, Major and 
French President Francois Mitterrand all 
stressed last week that the U.N. demands 
for immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal mean exactly that, and they will set- 
tle for nothing less. Moreover, said all 
three, promises will not suffice; until Sad- 
dam actually begins a massive withdrawal, 
the war, and the bombing specifically, will 
continue as if nothing had happened 

Bush suggested another way to end the 
war. If the Iraqi army and people were “to 
take matters into their own hands to force 
Saddam Hussein, the dictator, to step 
aside,” he said, Iraq could quickly “rejoin 
the family of peace-loving nations.” That 
finally put on the record something that 
had long been obvious: Washington would 
really like to get rid of Saddam and his re- 
gime altogether. It would settle for a com- 
plete pullout from Kuwait because it has 
no choice: the U.N. resolutions under 
which the allies are fighting specify that 
and nothing more as the aim. Achieving 
even that, however, might still take weeks 
of a hard-fought ground campaign. 

On the other hand, Saddam’s hopes of 
winning the war politically—even his meg- 
alomania never foresaw anything better 
militarily than a bloody stalemate—have 








steadily eroded. His Scud attacks have | 
| with the U.S. demand that Iraq get out of 


failed to provoke Israel into retaliation and 
are a declining menace. Two missiles fired 
last week at Saudi Arabia broke apart in 
the sky; two more that landed in southern 
Israel Saturday caused no reported inju- 
ries. His Persian Gulf oil spills have incited 
more world condemnation than fear, and 
his threats of triggering worldwide terror- 
ism remain unrealized so far. Well before 
last week’s withdrawal statement, the tone 
of Baghdad’s propaganda had changed 
from swaggering bluster about blood and 
death to pleas for sympathy for Iraq as the 
victim of a savage bombing campaign. 
That line had some effect. For Saddam, 
the U.S. hit on the air-raid shelter that, 
Baghdad said, killed several hundred civil- 
ians was manna from propaganda heaven. 
For millions of people around the world, 





pictures of the broken bodies dug out of | 


the rubble drove home the horror of a war 
that until then had seemed, at least on the 
TV screens, to be rather tame. One of the 
minor mysteries of the statement about po- 
tential withdrawal, in fact, was why Iraq di- 
verted attention away from the civilian 
deaths before the reaction to them had 
quite built to a climax. 

That reaction would not have saved 
Saddam in any case, though. Strong as the 
Arab anger was, it was not quite sufficient to 
shake the governments (Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt and Syria) that have made major 
troop commitments to the coalition. The 
U.S. and its European allies 
suffered little if any public 
backlash against the war. In 
retrospect, generals played 
down too much the inevita- 
bility of civilian deaths in any 
bombing campaign. But 
Westerners, while shocked, 
seemed to accept the expla- 
nations that the U.S. was not 
directly targeting civilians; 
| that Saddam in contrast was 
| deliberately putting them in 

harm’s way by placing mili- 
tary installations in schools, 
homes and residential areas; 
and that much of the tragedy 
resulted because civilian and 
military targets are often one 
and the same. An obvious ex- 
ample: knocking out a coun- 
try’s electric grid cuts off the 
power to army bases, air- 
| ports and military comput- 
ers, but also to schools, 
homes and hospitals, and the 
engineers killed in the bomb- 
ing of generating plants are 
likely to be civilians. 

The imperfect success of 
the propaganda campaign 
leaves Iraq with one big 
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macy. Moscow has not only gone along 


Kuwait completely and unconditionally 
but also helped draft the U.N. resolution 
authorizing the use of force if Saddam did 
not comply by Jan. 15. That, however, was 
when glasnost and democratization were in 
full flower, and Eduard Shevardnadze, a 
professed friend of the U.S., was Foreign 
Minister. 

Since Gorbachev turned sharply back 
toward authoritarianism and Shevard- 
nadze resigned, the Kremlin has seemed 


to be playing a double game. In the past | 


two weeks, Gorbachev has complained 
that the U.S. bombing of Iraq was going 
beyond the U.N. mandate to liberate Ku- 
wait and threatening a wider, out-of-con- 
trol war—but simultaneously that Iraq 
had brought the bombs down on its own 
head by refusing to get out of Kuwait. 
His dispatch of Primakov to Baghdad has 
stirred considerable unease in the West, 
where the envoy is widely regarded as a 
Saddam sympathizer. 

Gorbachev is feeling heavy pressure at 
home to help Iraq. He is under intense fire 
from hard-liners who accuse him of giving 
away Eastern Europe for nothing and kow- 
towing to Washington in other ways. The 
Soviet military, which is gaining greatly in 
influence, is still nostalgic for the old alli- 
ance with Iraq; more than a few generals 
have built careers managing the Iraqi ac- 
count. Most of Saddam’s weapons and mil- 


all - 


After U.S. bombs hit a Baghdad shelter, crowds gather around a flatbed truck as it removes bodies 


itary equipment are Soviet designed and 
| built; Kremlin generals are not at all happy 
| about the well-publicized destruction of so 
| much of it by what appear to be superior 
American weapons. They are even less 
charmed by the thought of a triumphant 
American Army perched almost on the 
U.S.S.R.’s southern doorstep. 

Most important of all, Gorbachev has 
been rather plaintively contending lately 
that the Soviet Union is so still a superpow- 
er. One way to prove it would be to broker 
a settlement in the Middle East that would 
guarantee Moscow a major postwar role in 
the diplomacy of that vital region. 

It is not impossible that Saddam Hus- 
| sein could pull out of Kuwait if he accepted 
a Soviet proposal, without suffering the hu- 
miliation of bowing to American demands, 
in order to avert a total defeat. It has long 
been obvious to just about the entire world 
that Saddam had no hope of beating, or in 
the long run even holding out against, the 
full military might of a grand coalition led 
by the reigning superpower. It has taken a 
month of the most intense and destructive 
bombing in history, and may yet take some 
savage and bloody ground fighting, to 
accomplish. But maybe, just maybe, that 
same idea is at last being hammered into 





the head of the one person who has | 


stubbornly refused to accept it: Saddam 
Hussein. —Reported by James Carney/Moscow, 
William Dowell/Dhahran and Christopher Ogden/ 
Washington 
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hope for a face-saving way 
out of the war: Soviet diplo- 





The pictures are certain to grow far grimmer for both sides once the ground war begins. 
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HEALTH STAMPEDE. 
These are leaner times 
Conspicuous consumption is 
out. The basics are back. People 
are eating lighter, leaner 
foods. And here's the 
whole story 

Calories: 
the inside account. 

The Skinniest Six cuts of beef 
are surprisingly lean and low in 








calories. In fact, three ounces of 
lean, trimmed beef average a 
mere 180 calories? Makes you 
stop and think. About beef 





fajitas and Japanese steak salad 
Cholesterol: perception 
us. reality. 
This should make headlines 
lean, trimmed beef has no more 
cholesterol than chicken 
; without the skin 
While chicken does have 
less fat, moderate servings 
of beef fit easily within 
leading dietary guidelines 








Nutritional facts rounded-up. 
Lean beef has a high ratio of 
nutrients to calories. Number 
crunchers take note. Three 
ounces supply 38% 











* Sources; USDA Handbook 8-13 1990 Rev 


trimmed 3 oz. serving. 4 02 
1990 Beef Industry Council and Beef Board. 


U.S RDA National Research 
Council 1989, 10th Edition. Figures are for a cooked and 
uncooked yleld 3 02. cooked. 


of the U.S. RDA for vitamin 
B-12 and zinc. Plus a generous 
56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron 
That's quite a mouthful 


Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 





mas. Grilling steaks on the 
beach, no doubt 
Dinnertime in no time. 
Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers. 


Beef. 


Real food for real peop 
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What If Saddam Pulls Out? 





Iraq will emerge with its military substantially defanged, if not yet 
completely tamed, but its menacing President might keep his job 


By LISABEYER 








The first word of Iraq’s 
peace proposal last week 
touched off rapturous cele- 
brations in Baghdad, ex- 
pressions of relief mixed 
oii with skepticism from allied 
troops and burgeoning peace hopes 
around the world. At the White House, 
however, there was surprise at the move 
and concern that a hastily arranged cease- 
fire might scuttle Washington’s goal of 
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neutralizing the Iraqi military and toppling | 


Saddam Hussein. By attaching impossible 
conditions to the proposal, Baghdad en- 
sured that it would be rejected by the co- 
alition and that hostilities would contin- 
ue—for now. But Saddam may soon find 
| it necessary, particularly after the start 
of a ground battle, to make a serious 
peace offer that Washington can’t refuse. 
What then? 

The exact shape of a postwar scenario, 
of course, would depend on the details of 
the Iraqi proposal and of the negotiations 
that would follow. But it is possible to 
sketch the broad outlines. The most signifi- 
cant fact is that Iraq will emerge from bat- 
tle with the menacing, bristling war ma- 
chine that Saddam built up over the past 
decade substantially defanged, if not yet 
completely tamed. The allies have seen to 
that from the first days of the war, knock- 
ing out Iraq's ability, at least for the time 
being, to produce chemical, biological and 
nuclear arms and later obliterating about a 
third of its tanks and artillery. 

But has Baghdad's military been weak- 
ened enough? Washington’s goal has nev- 
er been to liquidate Iraq’s armed forces. 
Rather, the objective was to leave the 
country with enough military power to de- 
| fend against hostile neighbors—but not so 

much that it could continue to threaten 
them. A rough gauge of where that balance 
lies can be found in the military muscle of 
Iran and Syria, the two heavies that Iraq’s 
forces must counterweigh. Iran commands 
504,000 soldiers, 185 combat aircraft and 
perhaps 500 tanks. Syria has 404,000 
troops, 558 combat planes and 4,000 tanks. 
Iraq's losses in the current struggle have 
pared its hardware roughly to Syria’s level, 
But since a country that is only defending 
its territory generally needs less firepower 
than its attacker, Iraq’s weaponry could 
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| 
| Saddam: Vulnerable to a coup? 


still use considerable trimming, say U.S. 
military planners. As for manpower, 
though it is not known exactly how many 
Iraqi soldiers have been killed by allied 
bombardments, no one believes that Sad- 
dam’s forces, once | million strong, have 
yet been drawn down to the levels of the 
other regional powers. 

Consequently Iraq’s neighbors are far 
from ready to trust Saddam again—even if 
he withdraws completely from Kuwait. The 
gulf states and Saudi Arabia must find bet- 
ter ways of defending themselves than they 
had before Aug. 2. One possibility is that 
they will offer Egypt financial inducements 
to remain in the region as a deterrent 
force. Cairo sent two of its crack armored 


| divisions to Saudi Arabia and does not ex- 


pect them back in the foreseeable future. 
The Western forces, in contrast, will 
probably leave the gulf fairly rapidly. Al- 
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By cozying up to 
Baghdad, Yasser 
Arafat has 
jeopardized his 

4 participation in 
negotiations for a 
Palestinian solution 


Despite their 
current squabbles, 
prospects are good 
that King Hussein 
and President Bush 
will patch things up 
after the war 


The personal enmity 
between Hafez 
Assad and Saddam 
will continue to 
shape the region's 
politics 


though Washington may leave some troops 
in the region temporarily, a permanent 
military presence would probably provoke 
more political trouble than it would be 
worth. It would be preferable if nearly all 
the non-Arabs were out of the area before 
the annual Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca 
begins in June, but that timetable is proba- 
bly unrealistic. Once the Westerners do 
leave, United Nations troops, including 
Arab units, are likely to provide peace- 
keeping forces in Kuwait, though the 
Western powers will have Kuwait’s open 
invitation to return if necessary. 

To ensure that Saddam cannot pa- 
tiently rebuild his military to its former 
glory, the U.S. and Britain will seek to 
maintain sanctions forbidding the sale to 
Iraq of weapons and munitions or the 
equipment for domestically producing | 
them. Historically such embargoes have 
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proved very leaky. At the moment, as 
many as 110 German firms are under in- 
vestigation for breaking or attempting to 
circumvent the U.N. embargoes against 
any kind of trade with Iraq. 

The prospect of a still powerful Iraq 
would be far less worrisome if Saddam 
were not at the helm. His continuation in 
power would be a great disappointment 
to the allies. It is conceivable that a sur- 
render, however artfully packaged, would 
leave Saddam vulnerable to a coup. The 
euphoria in Baghdad that initially greeted 
reports of the pullout offer suggests a 
high level of public anxiety over the war. 
To have been subjected to such horrific 
bombings and wind up with nothing to 
show for it might be too much for some 
Iraqis. But the decisive question is wheth- 
er it would be too much for the small 
circle of officials Saddam allows to get 
near him. 

Given the sudden political shifts that 
are commonplace in the Arab world, it is 
possible that most of the Arab govern- 
ments standing against Saddam may make 
amends to him after the war. Two ex- 
ceptions: Syria’s President Hafez Assad, 
who has a long-running personal rivalry 
with Saddam, and the Emir of Kuwait. At 
the same time, Jordan’s King Hussein and 
President Bush are expected to patch 
things up. Bush still prefers the King to the 
more radical regime that would most likely 
replace him, while Hussein is eager for re- 
newed financial assistance from the West 
and the Saudis. 








ontaining Arab resentment over 

the allied pounding of Iraq could 

prove ‘a difficult and delicate 

task. Above all, it will require a 
serious effort—especially on the part of 
the U.S.—to pursue a settlement of the 
Palestinian problem. Who will speak for 
the Palestinians is a crucial unresolved 
question. By allying himself with Saddam, 
P.L.O, Chairman Yasser Arafat has made 
himself more unpalatable than ever to the 
West; he has long been anathema to the Is- 
raelis. Given Arafat’s exploded credibility, 
some Western diplomats say their govern- 
ments might again look to King Hussein as 
the Palestinians’ spokesman. 

Whoever speaks for the Palestinians 
will find Israel a prickly interlocutor. The 
| target of dozens of unprovoked Scud at- 
tacks, the Israelis will be in no mood to 
compromise and may use Saddam's con- 
tinued leadership as yet another excuse to 
avoid negotiations. Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir put it bluntly last week: “There 
can be no peace in the region so long as 
Saddam Hussein remains in power.” But 
Shamir has yet to face the fact that, regard- 
less of Saddam’s personal fate, the Middle 
East will never achieve a lasting peace until 
Israelis and Palestinians are ready to 
sit down and talk seriously about the 
future. —Reported by Scott MacLeod/Amman 
and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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Living with Saddam 


{ n the heat of battle, too much victory may be hard to imagine, but the leaders of 
the coalition arrayed against Iraq should remember Versailles. By imposing an 
excess of defeat on Germany in 1919, the winners inadvertently stirred resentment 
among the losers that led to political extremism and eventually to another war. 

Many Arabs and, more generally, many Muslims identify with Saddam Hussein 
precisely because he is losing on what they see as a heroic, even mythic scale. For 
them, his plight is a symbol of their own victimization by the rich and powerful na- 
tions of the world. No matter how and when the war ends, Islamic rage already 
threatens the stability of traditionally pro-Western regimes from Morocco to Jor- 
dan to Pakistan. Blunting that trend is more important than seeing Saddam get 
what he deserves. 

His opponents want him not just out of Kuwait but off this planet. That goes 
for all the active combatants and many interested bystanders as well. The govern- 
ment in Tehran hopes that 
someone other than Sad- 
dam will eventually pre- 
sent the claim check for 
the Iraqi warplanes now 
parked in Iran. The Israelis 
have a tacit deal with 
Washington: they stay out 
of the fighting, and the 
U.S. rids the neighborhood 
of its No. 1 menace. 

For George Bush, too, 
this thing is personal. 
While the U.S. Army and 
Marines prepared to go 
whirring and clanking and 
blasting their way north, 
U.S. government lawyers 
were beavering away on a 
brief for the prosecution of 
the ground war all the way to Baghdad. Certainly by Scudding Israel and launching 
oil slicks at desalination plants, Saddam justified expanding the war aims beyond 
the liberation of Kuwait. A presidential adviser remarked, “We're almost counting 
on this guy to use chemical weapons to clinch the case for dealing with him as a 
war criminal when this is over.” 

Instead his opponents may have to deal with him for a while longer as President 
of Iraq. First came signals from Moscow that Saddam’s former benefactors in the 
Kremlin are determined to save his skin, his face, even his job. Then came the news 
from Baghdad that Saddam's battered legions might get out of Kuwait one step 
ahead of a coalition offensive. Hence the note of frustration in Bush’s voice Friday 
as he all but begged the Iraqi armed forces to “take matters into their own hands,” 
thus doing what not even the smartest bomb in the U.S. arsenal has been able to 
accomplish. 

From the beginning, Saddam's objective has been his personal survival. His 
strategy has been to play for a lopsided stalemate, sacrificing pawns (his citizens’ 
lives) and pieces (his best weapons) as long as the king is still standing. 

So let it stand, at least for the next phase of the game. When this battle was 
joined on Jan. 16, Saddam had two major assets: the ability to conquer other coun- 
tries and, in his occupation of Kuwait, proof of his willingness to do so. He has al- 
ready lost much of the first, and he may abandon all of the second. If so, the coali- 
tion can deprive him of a third asset, his political appeal as a martyr, by ending 
hostilities. 

The U.N. sanctions, meanwhile, can and should continue. When Saddam 
emerges from his bunker, blinking into the sunlight, he will face the devastation he 
has brought down on his people as well as an embargo that could last as long as he 
is in power. Perhaps then, finally, there will be a genuinely Arab—indeed, Iraqi— 
solution to the real problem Saddam represents, which is aggression and its conse- 
quences for everyone involved. Checkmate: the king is dead. 
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Islamic rage: a pro-Saddam demonstrator in Jordan 
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FOAM PACKAGING 








FACT OR FICTION? 


POLYSTYRENE IS RECYCLABLE. 
True. The National Polystyrene Recycling Company is making recycling a reality. Polystyrene 


recycling is on the rise nationwide in cafeterias, schools, hospitals and businesses from California to 
New York. Residential curbside and drop-off programs are also underway and will be increasing. It’s 
the polystyrene industry's goal to be recycling 250 million pounds by 1995. 


Polystyrene is being recycled back into packaging as well as durable goods such as office supplies, 
house and garden products, construction materials, video cassettes and other useful consumer 
products. 


THE PRODUCTION OF POLYSTYRENE CONTAINERS USES LESS ENERGY THAN 
PAPERBOARD. 


True. For example, manufacturing hamburger clamshells from polystyrene, instead of bleached 
paperboard, requires 30% less energy. It also results in 46% less air pollution and 42% less water 
pollution. ' 


POLYSTYRENE FOAM FOOD PACKAGING EQUALS ABOUT ONE PERCENT OF 
THE SPACE IN LANDFILLS. 


True, and this amount continues to diminish as recycling increases. Other materials in the landfill 
include yard wastes 10.3%; metals 12%; paper (newspapers, phone books and paperboard boxes) 
approximately 34%; and all plastics about 20%. The remainder is composed of food wastes, glass, 
appliances, construction debris and other materials.’ 


BIODEGRADABILITY IS NOT THE SOLUTION FOR SOLID WASTE PROBLEMS. ww | | 


True. Today's landfills are designed to inhibit biodegradation so that nothing readily degrades; not 
polystyrene, not paper, not even food wastes.’ 


1. Franklin Associates, Ltd. “Resource and Environmental Profile Analysis of Foam Polystyrene and Bleached Paperboard Containers.” June 1990. 2. Environmental Protection 


Agency. “Characterization of Municipal Solid Waste in the United States.” 1990, 3. William Rathje, Professor of Anthropology, University of Arizona. June 1989. 





NATIONAL POLYSTYRENE RECYCLING COMPANY 





For more information, write Recycling, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 508, Washington, DC 20036 
Or call us, toll-free, at 1-800-242-7434 
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How Targets Are Chosen 





The tragedy in Baghdad reveals the painstaking methods used 
to identify military installations and—usually—to spare civilians 





| By BRUCE W. NELAN 





The Stealth fighter-bomb- 
ers located their target in 
the 4 a.m. darkness over 
Baghdad. Their laser-guid- 
ed, 2,000-Ib. bombs hit 
their mark with pinpoint 
accuracy. They cut through 12 ft. of rein- 
forced concrete and exploded, pecling 
away the protective cover and de- 
stroying the bunker. 

It was a perfect example of the © 
kind of precise, high-technology air 
war the allies have conducted 
against Iraq. It was also a tragedy: 
the bunker was filled with Iraqi ci- 
vilians who had taken refuge there 
from nighttime raids on the capital. 
But U.S. officials insisted that there 
had been no mistake and the bun- 
ker was, in fact, a military commu- 
nications center. “From the mili- 
tary point of view, nothing went 
wrong,” said Brigadier General 
Richard Neal, the briefing officer in 
Saudi Arabia. “The target was hit 
as designated,” 

In recent wars most civilian ca- 
sualties have come among those 
who have had the misfortune to live 
near military installations and to be 
hit by badly aimed bombs. That has 
probably occurred in Baghdad as 
well, but not this time. The dispute 
here is whether the bunker was an 
ordinary civilian bomb shelter, as 
the Iraqis insist, or a former shelter 
recently converted to military use, 
as the U.S. command maintains. 

American officers say flatly 





they do not target civilian build- f 
Frenc! 


ings. This is something they have 


Jaguar fighters bomb Iraq's Republican Guard 


ans and Pakistanis, who constructed the 
bunker and about 20 others like it in Bagh- 
dad during the Iran-Iraq war. 

Satellite photographs of the building 
showed at least two additions: a newly 
hardened roof and communications equip- 
ment that was protected against the elec- 
tromagnetic effects of nuclear blasts. The 
satellites also snapped pictures of military 
vehicles parked outside and men in uni- 
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This particular bunker became a target 
because of the effectiveness of earlier U.S. 
attacks on Baghdad. In the opening days of 
the war, the allies’ strategic objective was 
to “decapitate” the Iraqi armed forces, to 
cut Saddam Hussein and his top officers 
off from the army in the south. Bombing 
raids were mounted to destroy command 
headquarters and military communica- 
tions centers in the heart of the capital. As 
these were knocked out, the task of coordi- 
nating the armed forces was decentralized 
to secondary posts in the suburbs—like the | 
one hit last week. 

Weeks before the war began, the U.S. 
Central Command had compiled a priori- 
ty list of targets. At the top, along with 
command-and-control facilities, were 
. military production centers, power 
g and water supplies, and bridges 
5 and roads leading south to Kuwait. 
= Most of those have been de- 
stroyed. The main bombing wave 
is moving south, onto the Iraqi 
army that is dug in facing Saudi 
Arabia. 

Attacking a tank in the desert is 
far less ambiguous than picking out 
one building in a crowded neigh- 
borhood for demolition. The cam- 
paign against Iraq’s dug-in divisions 
is a textbook exercise in air warfare: 
hundreds of planes are in the sky 
every day, with F-15s flying a pro- 
tective patrol high above, while at- 
tack planes blast away at tanks, ar- 
tillery pieces and ammunition 
dumps below. 

Fighter-bomber pilots have di- 
vided the battlefield into small, let- | 
tered squares on the map called 
“killing zones.” Working their way 
across the desert, sector by sector, 
spotters direct strike planes onto 
specific targets on the ground. 
Electronic-warfare planes black out 
ground-based Iraqi radar, as air- 
borne tankers circle lazily to refuel 
the fighters that line up behind 
them. The whole armada is choreo- 
graphed by controllers in AWACs 








stressed since the war began, and 
the overall allied commander, 
General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, con- 
tends that his pilots take additional risks 
to avoid hitting civilians. Pilots approach 
targets closer than might otherwise be the 
case, flying lower and slower. They take 
extra time on the bombing run, which 
means they are more vulnerable to Iraqi 
missiles. 

The intelligence analysis U.S. officials 
offered last weck to buttress their case re- 
veals a great deal about the painstaking 
methods they use in the air war in the gulf. 
Preparations for the strike on the bunker 
began months before the bombs actually 
fell. The cia, for example, interviewed 
contractors and workers, including Kore- 





Hitting dug-in tanks is less ambiguous than raiding cities. 


form entering and exiting the building. A 
wire-mesh fence surrounded the bunker; 
its roof had been painted with camouflage 
and fake bomb holes. 

The clincher came last month, when 
U.S. intelligence satellites picked up radio 
transmissions from the bunker, sending or- 
ders to Iraqi military units in the Kuwait 
theater of operations. Missing from the ac- 
cumulated evidence were any photos of ci- 
vilians entering the bunker at night in 
search of safety. American officers say they 
assumed that civilians were being kept out 
because it was a military security area and 
the wire-mesh fence was there for that 





radar planes, who see everything in 
the air for more than 200 miles in 
any direction. The Iraqis in Kuwait, says 
Captain Jessie Morimoto, a U.S. Air Force 
intelligence officer, have “stopped operat- 
ing as a national army. What they're doing 
now is trying to defend themselves as 
people.” 

These direct attacks on Iraqi forces 
have already destroyed as much as a third 
of their armor and artillery. Warfare 
will never be foolproof, and air power 
alone has yet to win a war. But once the 
ground attack begins, allied pilots will learn 
soon enough whether their efforts have 
greatly improved the chances for a swift 
breakthrough. _—Reported by William Dowell/ 








purpose. 
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Dhahran and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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For weeks, the dominant 

image of the gulf battle was 

a grainy video clip, cross 
hairs bouncing slightly as a tiny 
bomb headed for a tiny building and 
(slight pause) a tiny puff of smoke 
exploded across the screen. The 
pictures made the war seem remote 
and bloodless. But last week 
Saddam Hussein discovered the 
power of images. Photographers 
were allowed access to the tragedy 
that resulted when the allies 
bombed a building in Baghdad 
where hundreds had taken refuge. 
Those pictures—and the ones on 
these pages from elsewhere in 





; a + tie Baghdad and from Basra—put the 
Pip kT Ge. human impact of the war into focus. 
0 i i Sid Le “+ #>~s Butthey cannot tell the whole story. 
Wid PU. A be ie . They do not show Saddam’s 
BO al destruction of Kuwait, where no 
f ed i photographers can go. And they do 
ft ar not show the large areas of Baghdad 
SNe | 5. (like the mosque at left) that have 
te anne oh get jib tea remained untouched throughout 
SCO «a Spam io ees the carefully targeted air campaign. 
eho Met ea eee 


One of a row of shops flattened by allied bombs in 
Ct a r Baghdad; across the street, life goes on 
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Two survivors of a bombing raid in Baghdad's Azimer district that Iraqis said 
killed eight people 








Picking through the rubble of a building that was claimed by the Iraqis to be a 
baby-milk factory but that the allies contended was a chemical-weapons plant 





An Iraqi boy sells produce in front of bombed shops and 
homes near Baghdad's Ministry of Justice 








© The remains of a bridge across the Tigris River in Nasiriya, 
near Basra, after an allied attack 
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™ Ayoung boy nurses his crudely mended leg after being © The transmission tower still stands above a gutted 
injured by shrapnel while playing on a Basra street communications center in downtown Baghdad 
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By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





The U.S. plan for fighting a 
ground war remains, quite 
properly, a national secret. 
But by examining the basic 
tenets of U.S. military strat- 
egy, it is possible to draw a 
fairly detailed picture of what an allied 
ground campaign might look like. The key, 
say defense analysts, is an obscure Army 
publication called Field Manual 100-5. It 
lays out the principles of “AirLand Battle,” 
a military doctrine taught to every Ameri- 
can Army plebe and war-college student 
since the early 1980s. 

An AirLand ground battle would bear 
little resemblance to the World War I-style 
frontal assault that Saddam Hussein’s gen- 
erals seem to be bracing to fight. “Don’t 
give me a meat grinder,” General Norman 
Schwarzkopf has repeatedly told his opera- 
tions planners. Instead, AirLand doctrine 
calls for air attacks on the enemy's rear areas 
to cut off supply lines, destroy command- 
and-control centers, and strike at reinforcing 
units in order to isolate the battlefront. 














Fighting a Battle by the Book 





The strategy is aimed, ultimately, less 
at Iraq’s weapons and troops than at the 
enemy’s mind. Ground units would make 
deep, rapid thrusts through enemy lines; 
troops would take advantage of the com- 
bined effect of artillery, air support, naval 
bombardment and armored assaults on 
targets carefully chosen to throw the ene- 
my off balance by spreading fear, confu- 
sion and dismay. Says Licut. General 
Charles Horner, commander of the com- 
bined air forces in the gulf war, who 
worked closely with the Army on the latest 
version of Field Manual 100-5: “The idea is 
to feed the enemy in bite-size chunks to the 
ground forces to devour.” 

The AirLand scheme was devised as 
the battle plan for World War III. Its roots 
go back to the 1970s, when NATO strate- 
gists were trying to figure out how to de- 
fend Europe from an attack by overwhelm- 
ing numbers of Soviet tanks. The key was 
to fall back on the front while trying to dis- 
rupt Soviet supply lines from the rear. 
A seminal 1979 study by Joseph Braddock, 
a military consultant, showed that the 
U.S. could predict the location of Soviet 
armor units as they moved up toward the 
front and that even modest success in 
slowing the flow of Soviet reinforcements 
could produce significant effects on the 








RAINING DEATH AV.SB Harrier 
e Marine's main tank-killing 

FROM THE SKY jet can take off vertically and 
hover over the battlefield like a 















This slow-moving, highly 
maneuverable ground-attack plane, 
known as the Warthog, 

1 shoots armor-piercing rounds from its 
seven-barrel Gatling gun and 

2 fires heat-seeking or optically guided Maverick 
L missiles. 
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helicopter. It carries Rockeye 
cluster bombs that break 
up into 247 armor- 

piercing bomblets. 





A military plan designed to fight World War III will get its first real test 
_on the ground and in the skies over the Persian Gulf 


battlefield, tipping the balance just enough 
to give NATO forces temporary tactical 
superiority. 

For an AirLand battle to succeed, com- 
manders must learn to plan ahead: they 
must sequence operations so that the ef- 
fect of a deep attack on Day One will be 
felt precisely when those crippled rear 
forces are needed at the front on Day Five. 
Relying less on brute force than on opera- 
tional elegance, it requires commanders to 
concentrate their efforts on attacking the 
right thing in the right place at the right 
time. The enemy’s crucial “center of gravi- 
ty” —a term borrowed from Prussian strat- 
egist Karl von Clausewitz—is that target 
whose destruction will have the greatest 
ripple effect on the enemy's overall mili- 
tary operations. 

The debate over whether a land war is 
even necessary largely misses the point. 
Much of that discussion is a continuation 
of the World War II-era argument be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force about 
the proper use of air power. Traditionally, 
the Army has considered the Air Force an 
adjunct to its ground forces, providing 
close-air support for tactical maneuvers; 
the Air Force, on the other hand, prefers to 
think of itself as a power in its own right, 
capable of destroying the enemy’s will to 
| fight with long-range strategic bombing 
strikes. In an AirLand battle the Army and 





Air Force coordinate their efforts from the 


A-64A Apache and 
AH-1W Supercobra 
The Apache and its littler brother, the Cobra, are 
newcomers to tank warfare. Their laser-guided Hellfire 
missiles can be launched from over the horizon, 
directed to the target by either 
1 a scout helicopter or 
2 a ground 
observer. 
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start. A senior Army official described it as 
“holding the enemy down in the rear while 
you gobble him up piecemeal in the front.” 

The entire allied campaign thus far has 
unfolded like a classic AirLand operation. 
In this case, the allies had the luxury of start- 
ing with the air war. It began with deep 
strikes against strategic targets (including 
major command-and-control centers and 
facilities for producing chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons) and with missions aimed at 
giving the allies air superiority (attacks on 
air-defense sites, airstrips and Iraqi planes). 

In a matter of days, the bombing cam- 
paign shifted to “deep interdiction tar- 
gets”—military jargon for communica- 
tions facilities, major highways and 
bottlenecks in supply lines. As a senior 
Navy official discussing air strikes against 
Iraqi bridges put it, “All those bridges are 
AirLand bridges.” 

Within a week, the bombers began ze- 
roing in on what allied commanders calcu- 
lated to be Iraq’s center of gravity. That 
could be almost anything: a function, like 
command and control; a symbol, like the 
ziggurat at Ur; or a person, like Saddam 
Hussein. But the allied commanders decid- 
ed that in this war the center of gravity is 
the Republican Guard, the well-trained, 
highly mobile 150,000-man force that Sad- 
dam relies on for operational flexibility 
near Kuwait. “If you can destroy the Re- 
publican Guard,” says a senior Army plan- 
ner, “you will unravel the entire Iraqi 
army. The rest of them will be like fish in a 
barrel.” 

In the days before the start of a ground 
offensive, according to the AirLand 
scheme, the focus of the air attacks moves 
closer and closer to the front—tanks, 
troops, minefields and artillery emplace- 
ments. Analysts say there is no need to de- 
stroy the Republican Guard and other 
troops “in detail”; the rule of thumb is that 
when units suffer 30% attrition, they usual- 
ly experience a sudden, sharp decline in ca- 
pability. When that happens, the enemy 
loses the ability to respond to an invasion. 














1 Combat engineers fire 
rockets that drag cables filled 
with explosive charges across the 
battlefield 

2 The charges detonate, clearing an area 
8 m (25 ft.) wide and 90 m (300 ft.) long. 
3 Any remaining mines are plowed away by a 


specially equipped tank. 














That is the moment for the final push on 
the ground. 

The land battle called for by the Air- 
Land doctrine would be violent and swift. 
Following Schwarzkopf’s battlefield dic- 
tum, “Surround ‘em and pound ‘em,” al- 
lied forces have been pushing steadily west 
along Saudi Arabia’s border with Iraq, 
where the minefields start to dribble out 
and the Iraqi forces are stretched thin. One 
scenario calls for allied armored divisions 
to burst through the battle line and begin a 
high-speed flanking movement, with tanks, 
armored personnel carriers and mobile 
rocket launchers racing to cut off whatever 
remains of Saddam’s Republican Guard 
forces. 

Another possibility is that the Army's 
XVIII Airborne Corps will attack the Iraqi 
town of Najaf, a transportation hub half- 
way between Baghdad and the Saudi 
border that could act as an allied supply- 
and-staging post. Speed is critical to con- 
centrate forces for an attack and then dis- 
perse before the enemy can pull itself 
together for a counterattack. 

Armchair strategists speculate that the 
armored attack to the west might be ac- 
companied by a Marine amphibious land- 
ing on the Kuwaiti coast, using high-speed 
hovercraft and “vertical envelopment”— 
meaning helicopters—to disgorge large 
numbers of troops onto the beaches. Oth- 
ers envision a key role for the American 
paratroop units—the 82nd and 101st Air- 


borne divisions. 
W sions form a giant pincer to iso- 

late the Iraqi forces on the bat- 
tlefield, the airborne troops could be 
dropped behind enemy lines from Black 
Hawk helicopters to lure the Republican 
Guards out of their tank bunkers. Once in 
the open, the Guards would be easy pick- 
ings for allied tank killers like the Thun- 
derbolt and Harrier jets and the Apache 
and Cobra helicopters. 

In the AirLand scenario, the long- 
awaited face-off between the U.S.’s high- 
tech MIAI tank, with its turbine engine 
and depleted-uranium armor, and the bat- 
tle-tested Soviet-built T-72, with its devas- 
tating 125-mm gun, would never come to 


hile the Army and Marine divi- 
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armor 
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1 Nonexplosive rounds fashioned 
from depleted uranium 2.5 times as 
dense as steel strike with sufficient 
force to penetrate armored plates. 


pass, Iraq’s heavy armor would be kept at 
arm’s length, picked off from a distance by 
armor-piercing rounds, laser-guided Hell- 
fires and heat-seeking Mavericks fired 
from the air. Scout planes and helicopters 
would identify targets, “squirt” them with 
lasers, and guide helicopters and fixed- 
wing aircraft in for the kill. “The point is to 
reduce our casualty rates by staying out of 
the enemy’s range,” said division com- 
mander General Paul Funk. 

That’s the theory. How it will work 
remains to be seen, An AirLand battle re- 
quires long-range planning, superb coordi- 
nation, perfect timing, uninterrupted com- 
munications, pinpoint accuracy, constant 
high-speed maneuvering by ground forces 
and well-executed logistics. Getting fuel 
and ammunition to tank battalions travel- 
ing up to 120 miles a day calls for a massive 
resupply operation that leaves little room 
for error. The moment a unit stops moving, 
the battle risks degeneration into a war of 
attrition in which both sides would take ca- 
sualties until the less powerful force is 
worn down to a nub. 

With their troops poised to attack, al- 
lied commanders were haunted by last- 
minute doubts. Had General Schwarzkopf 
correctly assessed the all-important center 
of gravity? Would chemical weapons dis- 
rupt the delicate timing of the attack? 
Could U.S. forces outpace the Republican 
Guard in a desert the Iraqis know well? 
And is the troops’ equipment—particular- 
ly the portable antitank weaponry—up to 
the job? 

These fears are natural and healthy. 
Battle plans do go awry, and tens of thou- 
sands of lives are at stake. There are parts 
of the AirLand doctrine—the full-fledged 
combined-arms ground offensive in particu- 
lar—that have never been tested on a bat- 
tlefield. But the allied command has been 
running an AirLand battle by the book for 
more than four weeks now, demonstrating 
that it can coordinate large, mobile forces 
with the requisite precision and skill. If the 
next phase of the battle goes as smoothly, a 
strategy designed for the plains of Central 
Europe will have been validated in the | 














































sands of the gulf. —Reported by 
Dean Fischer/Dhahran and Jay Peterzell and — 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 








2 Explosive antitank 
rounds detonate on contact, 
squirting a jet of molten 
metal through the armor 




















| By NANCY GIBBS 
rs To the ground soldiers of 
FT Operation Desert Storm, 


the shortest road home 
Lame! from Saudi Arabia cuts 


J through Kuwait. But the 
it ita prospect of traveling along 
| it fills the grunts with dread. 

In the evening, when the meals are over 
and the winds pick up and the tempera- 
tures drop below freezing, there are words 
of comfort. Some come from tentmates, 
some from letters, some from the radio 
muttering at cotside 24 hours a day. There 
are favorite songs, including one that is 
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Life on the Line 


For the grunts in the northern desert, the war is a tale of dark fear, 
deep pride, lost mail, long waits and improvisation 


making the rounds of tents and bunkers in 
northern Saudi Arabia. It is a verse for a 
soldier, the 91st Psalm 


Under his wings you will find refuge. 
His faithfulness is a shield and 
buc ler. 


Life at the front is a song of dark fear, 
deep pride, lost mail, long waits and impro- 
visation. The white heat of the summer ts 
hard to remember now, when it becomes 
cold enough at night to leave ice rattling in- 
side canteens. At the very front lines, the 
motto is “Travel light, freeze at night.” Sol- 
diers sleep in parka linings, with socks on 
their hands if their mittens are missing. 
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hey wish they could requisition extra toes 
It is a nuisance to lug around gas masks 
and protective gear, but no one complains. 
For the troops on the ground, the greatest 
fear is of chemical attack, a strike by an ene- 
my they cannot see. “You imagine walking 
around, and your buddy is lying on the 
ground having convulsions, and you have to 
inject him with atropine,” says Private First 
Class Myra Camacho, 26, of Brooklyn, N.Y, 
That is why the troops love the chickens 
Near the gas-monitoring machines and 
scattered around the bases are live chick- 
ens. The machines’ sirens will sound if 
there are chemical agents in the air, but the 
birds are the backup. Coal miners used ca- 















Touch someone: Marines line up at a field 
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naries to warn against poisonous gases; the 
desert uses chickens. One air base named 
its newspaper after its chicken—Buford 
Talks—on the grounds that as long as the 
bird is squawking, they are safe. When 
peace comes, the soldiers daydream, they 
will hold a barbecue. 


You will not fear the terror of the 
night, nor the arrow that flies by 
day, nor the pestilence that stalks 
in darkness, nor the destruction 
that wastes at noonday. 


The closer to the front, the more raw 
the nerves. “When we moved farther 
north, it helped morale because we broke 
the routine. The troops joke around a lot 
more,” says a soldier. “We get T rations, 
which are hot and a lot better than MREs.” 
MREs, or Meals, Ready to Eat, are the sol- 
diers’ most accessible enemy. Everyone 
hates them. Egyptian soldiers refused 
them. Only ravenous Iraqi prisoners of war 
wolf them down—including the chewing 
gum. When the milk runs out, there is 
pineapple drink to pour on the cornflakes. 

Closest to the enemy are the lead 


scouts of the 82nd Airborne Division, 








telephone to catch a satellite home 





whose job is to watch and listen and assem- 
ble information on Iraqi troop movements. 
Fires are outlawed for heating or cooking; 
hot coffee comes from tiny butane heaters 
hidden in cardboard boxes. Nights are so 
quiet that a cough can be heard from 400 
yds., and the land is so barren that a single 
twisted piece of brush becomes a landmark 
known as the Tree. “It’s easy to get lost out 
here. There are no terrain features,” says 
Captain Scott Barrington, 29, of Chester, 
Va. “It’s like the K mart parking lot.” 


Because he cleaves to me in love, I 
will deliver him. I will protect 
him, because he knows my name. 


The soldiers are older (average age: 27, 
compared with 21 in Vietnam) and better 
trained than the troops of past wars. More 
than 95% of last year’s recruits had graduat- 
ed from high school, in contrast to 54% a de- 
cade ago, and they are more physically fit. “I 
hate the new Army,” says a sergeant as he 
tries to bum a cigarette. “Nobody smokes.” 

This profile has confounded some tra- 
ditions about what makes a good soldier. 
Military conventional wisdom warns 
against infantry soldiers who are too smart 
or inclined to dwell on the risks entailed in 
combat. “But you can't have space-age 
hardware without space-age personnel,” 
says Lieut. Colonel Alexander Angelle, a 
former recruiting officer now in the gulf. 
“Some people ask, ‘Don’t street fighters 
make better soldiers?’ The answer is ‘No, 
they don’t.’ They require more discipline 
and are less able to get the job done.” 

Six out of 10 soldiers are married, up 
from 40% in 1970. Since the U.S. buildup 
began, some 14,000 of them have learned, 
via Red Cross telegrams, that their wives 
have given birth. “You've got a real debate 
going now,” says Martin Binkin, a military 
manpower expert at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. “Some say an older soldier with a sta- 
ble family life makes for a better soldier. 
On the other hand, someone with depen- 
dents has lots to think about, especially if 
he’s in the desert for six to eight months 
and is worried about a sick child.” 

The women, universally known as “‘fe- 
males,” who make up about one-tenth of 
the armed forces, are writing the rules as 
they go along. The Saudi government, re- 
jecting the idea of female soldiers coming 
to their defense, designates them as males 
with female features. Some women are in 
traditional support roles as cooks, clerks 
and nurses. But they are also armorers, fire 
fighters, strategic planners and intelligence 
officers, serving close to the fire zone. 

Enlisted women have their own tent 
and their own latrine. That rare concession 
to gender does not guarantee much priva- 
cy, since most latrines are plywood out- 
houses with wire screens from the waist up. 

The men seem to take the women’s 
presence in stride. “Once you work with 





them enough, they realize that you're a sol- 
dier like they are,” says Lieut. Lynnel Bi- 
fora, 23, of Mohawk, N.Y., of the XVIII 
Airborne Corps. “I won't let them carry 
gear for me. I like to tell them that a bullet 
has no gender, Combat has no gender. You 
can kill the chivalry bit.” She admits that it 
would be nice to put on a dress again, and 
clings to what femininity she can. “You can 
be tough and strong and still be a female,” 
she says. “You don’t need to be foul- 
mouthed and spit.” 


A thousand may fall at your side, ten 
thousand at your right hand; but 
it will not come near you. 


All along the northern line, the days 
are passed with digging. Divisions arriving 
at the front make their homes with a shov- 
el. Everyone, from the lowest privates to 
the officers and chaplains, digs. “Each 
shovel I scoop out means I might save an 
arm,” says Private Gregory White, 20, of 
Los Angeles, the 82nd Airborne. “The next 
shovel means I might save a leg.” The ini- 
tial hole is called a “hasty” or a “run and 
dive.” With cach passing day, the hasties 
are dug farther down, so that by now they 
are armpit deep and flanked by sandbags. 
This is low-tech war of the most vital kind. 


here is bravado everywhere. At 

the air bases, troops scrawl mes- 

sages on the bombs: ALL 

ABOARD; GET OUT SADDAM; SAY 
CHEESE; HAVE A NICE DAY, with a smiley 
face, are written on a Maverick AGM-65 
air-to-ground missile. When General Col- 
in Powell and Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney visited a Stealth fighter squadron, 
they inscribed a 2,000-Ib., laser-guided 
bomb. TO SADDAM, WITH AFFECTION, 
wrote Cheney. YOU DIDN’T MOVE IT, SO 
NOW YOU LOSE IT, Powell wrote. 

Every day brings a test of ingenuity. 
The Army's combat engineers, a cerebral- 
sounding brigade, are the masters of im- 
provisation. If an offensive starts, their task 
will be the most perilous of all: to clear the 
way across the flaming trenches, mine- 
fields, 40-ft. berms and killing zones the 
Iraqis have devised over the past six 
months. It is handy to know how to hot- 
wire a bulldozer. The 20th Engineer Bri- 
gade is under orders to take what is needed 
along the way and leave a receipt, in Arabic 
and English. If it is civilian equipment, “we 
have papers to fill out, to leave with the 
owner so they could later claim compensa- 
tion,” says Colonel Robert Flowers, com- 
mander of the brigade. He has distributed 
homemade hot-wiring kits for trucks and 
other vehicles but ordered his troops not to 
take anything they don’t need, for fear of 
booby traps. 

Everyone, meanwhile, learns to 
scrounge. Supplies have a way of not keep- 
ing pace with the soldiers: the technical 
term for material with no forwarding ad- 
dress is “frustrated cargo.” This makes for 
frustrated soldiers, who must master the 
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time-honored military art of 
swapping what they have for 
what they need: long under- 
wear, Cigarettes, air filters, a 
forklift. The local Saudi mer- 
chants are not much help. Sol- 
diers complain that prices dou- 
ble and triple between visits to 
the small local shops. A pack 
of Snickers bars has jumped 
from $6 to $15—the tax, say 
the shopkeepers, for doing 
business in the line of fire. 


For he will give his 
angels charge of you, 
to guard you in all 
your ways. 


There is free time in the 
desert—sometimes much too 
much of it. Desert Shield Ra- 
dio, a network of four FM sta- 
tions, plays news and music 
round the clock, a welcome re- 
placement for Baghdad Betty, 
who used to taunt soldiers that their wives 
back home were being unfaithful. (One 
cuckolder was said to be Bart Simpson.) 
She has not been heard from since the 
bombing began. By and large, music tastes 
are fairly sedate. Since the fighting started, 
says program director Sergeant Major Bob 
Nelson, “it’s like someone put a pillow on 
it; we got a lot of requests for soft and sen- 
timental songs. When it heats up, we slow 
down.” Army Private Brian Chavez, 18, of 
Wagner, Okla., worries about being out of 
touch. “There will be all new music when 
we go back,” he moans. “There'll be a new 
way of dancing. We will look like dorks, 
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Thoughts of home: National Guard Captain JoAnn Conley 


Letters punctuate the waiting, but the homesickness can weigh heavily. 


like we are dancing the Watusi or 
something.” 

The most precious distraction, the 
source of the most pleasure and some 
pain, is the mail, typically weighing in at 
400 tons. A letter from home is reread 
until the pages crumble. “I had just 
opened the letter from my wife when we 
had a Scud alert,” says Sergeant Darrell 
Thompson, 37, of the XVIII Airborne. 
“I dropped my mail to run off to the 
bunker, but I put the photo of my little 
girl in my pocket, like a good-luck 
charm.” 

Letters are prized because they punctu- 





ate the waiting. They move 
time forward, even in painful 
ways, as fathers-and mothers 
discover, from one letter to the 
next, that their children are 
growing up in their absence. 
Every word from home in- 
flames the desire to get the 
fighting started, and finished. 
“It’s like an exam,” concludes 
Marine Sergeant H.B. McDuf- 
fie, Fla. 
“You can only study so long, 
and then you're ready to take 
it. The whole thing is personal 
with me now. I missed Christ- 
mas. I missed New Year's Day, 
and now Valentine’s Day, be- 
cause of this war.” 

Among the greatest con- 
cerns, news reports notwith- 
standing, is that the soldiers 
will suffer the same fate as 
Vietnam veterans when they 
come home. Visiting reporters 
are constantly asked whether there is sup- 
port back home. No reassurance is enough. 
“The politicians, they have nothing to lose 
because it’s not them doing the job. It’s 
us,” says Marine Lance Corporal Scott 
Gruenefeld, 20, of Columbia, Mo. “My 
main concern is that I don’t want to be 
looked upon as doing something wrong. I 
don’t want to be spit on when I go home.” 

The psalm ends: 


26, of Tallahassee, 


With long life I will satisfy him, and 
show him my salvation 


—Reported by Lara Marlowe in the Saudi desert, 
with pool reports 


Marking time: near the Saudi border with Kuwait, troops from a medical battalion use their downtime for laundry and volleyball = e.. r 
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Just one whiff of mustard 
gas can sear the lining of a 
soldier’s lungs and cause 
large, painful blisters to 
form on his face and body. 
Only a tiny drop of the 
nerve gas Tabun will make a stricken com- 
batant twitch and convulse; then his lungs 
will fill with liquid, and his diaphragm will 
collapse, causing suffocation. A dose of in- 
haled anthrax spores will bring on hemor- 
rhaging, then shock and very likely death. 
Such is the hell of chemical and bio- 
logical warfare. Like most nightmares, 
however, an unconventional Iraqi assault 
on the allied forces might not be quite as 
ghastly as its potential victims imagine. 
The last major experience American and 
European troops had with poison gas was 
grucsome enough: in World War I, both 
sides used it, causing 91,000 deaths, many 
of the victims dying miserably after 
coughing up mouthfuls of yellow fluid. 
Since then, chemical weapons have 
grown more sophisticated, but so have 
the techniques to combat them. Says 
Lieut. Colonel Glenn Tripp, a doctor at 
MedBase America, a medical evacuation 
center in the Saudi desert: “The chemical 
threat is overrated.” 
Allied commanders assume that as 
soon as the ground war begins, Saddam 


ae) 


Hussein will make good on his threat to gas 
their troops. “If there’s a ground war, it’s 
virtually certain,” says Matthew Bunn, edi- 
tor of Arms Control Today. Chemicals have 
worked for Saddam before. Many experts 
believe Tehran's reluctant acceptance of a 
cease-fire in the lran-lraq war was prompt- 
ed by its 45,000 chemical casualties. But 
the allies, unlike the Iranians, are well pre- 
pared for a dirty fight. While chemical 
strikes will slow the coalition down, “they 
will not win the war for Saddam,” says a 
senior British official. “They will not cause 
mass casualties in the front line, nor a re- 
enactment of the horrors of World War 1.” 

Saddam's chemical wallop has been 
limited by the bombing campaign, which 
the allies contend has completely de- 
stroyed the country’s chemical-weapons 
plants. Baghdad is thought to have as much 
as 4,000 tons of toxins stockpiled in Kuwait 
and Iraq, but that number sounds more im- 
pressive than it really is. A high degree of 
saturation is required if an attack is to be 
effective; 26 tons of mustard gas, for exam- 
ple, is needed to cover a single square mile 
for perhaps a few days. 

The best way to blanket an area with 
toxins is by flying overhead and either 
spraying them crop-duster style or drop- 
ping them in bombs. These are the means 
by which Saddam gassed his own Kurdish 
minority in 1988. But any plane that Sad- 
dam would send up against the allies would 
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Field doctors practice working in chemical suits: a gas attack would slow the allies down but would not necessarily cause mass casualties 








Coping with Chemicals 


Though frightening, an Iraqi assault with poison gas or biological agents 
might not be as ghastly as its potential victims imagine 


probably get shot down in short order. 
Thus, the Iraqis are more likely to deliver 
their noxious poisons using artillery shells, 
missiles and rockets. It would take a terrific 
barrage of any of these to soak enemy 
troops thoroughly, and once the blasting 
started, allied bombers would furiously at- 
tack the culprits. “Once they're out in the 
open,” says an American pilot, “they're 
dead meat.” The Iragis might also load 
mines with chemicals, but these would de- 
liver an isolated punch. 

By their very nature, chemical weapons 
are unreliable. They require ideal weather: 
not too hot, or the stuff will dissipate; not 
too windy, or the gases will disperse or pos- 
sibly blow back onto the attacker. Of 
course, Saddam will seek to maximize the 
conditions, probably by using poisons late 
at night or early in the morning, when the 
temperatures are cooler. Because nerve 
gases like Sarin and Tabun disperse within 
minutes or, if enhanced with oil thickeners, 
within hours, Saddam is expected to lob 
these agents close to the front lines. He is 
likely to aim persistent toxins like mustard 
gas, which linger for days, deeper into al- 
lied ranks. 

Even when delivered successfully, 
chemicals may not be as deadly as imag- 
ined. In World War I, notes Matthew Me- 
selson, a professor of biology at Harvard, 
“shell for shell, there were more deaths 
from conventional munitions.” Only about 
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5% of the Iranians gassed by the Iraqis 
died; the figure might have been even low- 
er if all the Iranians had been beardless, 
thus allowing for a tight fit of their gas 
masks. 

While the Iranians were ill prepared 
for a chemical attack, the allied forces 
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are ready. Automated alarm systems de- 
ployed along the front will warn of chem- 
ical emissions. Any allied advance into 
Kuwait or Iraq will be accompanied by 
German-made vehicles called Fuchs. 
These bizarre-looking rovers, which have 
chemical probes sprouting from their ar- 
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Anapalim strike during the Vietnam War: among the allies’ most powerful weapons 


How the Allies Might Retaliate 


A Ithough the U.S. has reserved the right to respond to chemical strikes in kind, it 


is unlikely. to do so in the gulf war. Chemicals would achieve no military advan- 
tage that cannot be attained through conventional means, and their use by the allies 
would compromise long-term U.S. efforts to eliminate them from the planet. The 
U.S. has no chemical arms in its gulf arsenal, nor does it possess any biological weap- 
ons, having unilaterally forsworn them in 1969. Should Saddam Hussein fight dirty, 
however, the U.S. and its allies can retaliate by using other potent weapons against 
Traqi troops. Among them: 


FUEL-AIR EXPLOSIVES. The deadliest non-nuclear bombs in the allied arsenal, 
they disperse a highly volatile mist over a large area. When this cloud is ignited in a 
second explosion, the resulting blast packs nearly the wallop (but, of course, not the 
radiation) of a small nuclear device. The bombs also suck up oxygen, pulling the lungs 
and other organs of stricken troops partially out of their bodies. The mist from some 
fuel-air bombs can penetrate bunkers before detonating. Another advantage is that 
while the force of a conventional explosion decreases rapidly as one moves away from 
the center of the blast, the concussion of a fuel-air device is evenly distributed. The 
US. used fuel-air explosives to destroy mines in Kuwait last week and may use them 
against Saddam’s troops to avenge a chemical strike. Some intelligence sources sus- 
pect Iraq has fuel-air bombs as well; the technology is not difficult to replicate. 


NAPALM. Bombs containing this gooey gel, made from fatty acids mixed with gaso- 
line, produce a hellish inferno when ignited, burning up everything in the target area 
or splattering it with the searing, sticky jelly. The naked, screaming girl in Nick Ut's 
famous photo from the Vietnam War was a napalm victim. British officials say that in 
light of its infamous reputation the allies do not intend to use it against Saddam’s 
troops. But napalm, which is most effective against massed troops out in the open, is 
among allied weapons stockpiled in the gulf, and U.S. officials do not rule out its use. 


GATOR BOMBS. A version of cluster bombs, they explode in midair, scattering 
small, hard-to-detect mines over a region as large as 90,000 sq. yds. Under normal 
conditions, a soldier might be able to sidestep these explosives, but in the heat of bat- 
tle, there is a tendency to leap without looking. The gator bomb thus can create panic 


among the enemy. 
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mor, will move ahead of the troops, sniff- 
ing for trouble. 

By now, U.S. soldiers, who carry their 
chemical gear at all times, are well re- 
hearsed in donning their protective suits 
quickly. Some soldiers can get their masks 
on in four seconds. If a soldier gets gassed 
before he suits up or suffers ill effects de- 
spite the garment, which does not offer 
100% protection, he can inject himself 
with antidotes. Combined with prophylac- 
tic pills given to troops facing a chemical 
danger, these can cut the lethality of an ex- 
posure by four-fifths. 

Saddam’s primary objective in a chemi- 
cal strike would probably be to break up, 
disorganize and delay charging forces. 
Troops cannot move fast in those awkward 
suits without getting overheated. Soldiers 
would have to pause frequently to sip wa- 
ter, kept in sealed containers, through 
straws attached to their masks. Communi- 
cations are also complicated. The masks 
have a microphone attachment, but the 
sound is poor. And because it is difficult to 
tell one suited soldier from another, com- 
manders are not easily recognized. 

Nevertheless, allied forces are pre- 
pared to “fight dirty” if necessary, that is, 
to continue an attack even if gassed. This 
poses logistical problems. Once a vehicle 
is contaminated, it must be kept away 
from clean ones, lest it pollute them too. 
With each round trip, resupply trucks 
that move from the front and back would 
have to be thoroughly cleansed, which 
can take up to 2/2 hours. The same goes 
for vehicles transporting casualties. Gas 
victims must be isolated from other pa- 
tients and given a thorough bathing in a 
hydrochloric-acid solution before being 
tended to by medical personnel. 

Biological weapons are a far greater 
threat than chemical agents. Iraq is 
thought to have a limited capability to at- 
tack with biological agents, which pound 
for pound are deadlier than any other 
weapon, except for nuclear bombs. U.S. 
Officials maintain that the masks handed 
out to the troops will also filter out most 
airborne germs. Yet there is no casy way to 
know immediately when such elements are 
present. All front-line combat troops have 
been inoculated against anthrax, which is 
considered Iraq’s most likely germ choice, 
but not against many other potential dis- 
eases like tularemia and plague. 

To some extent, Saddam doesn’t ac- 
tually have to use these deadly arms to 
achieve a large part of their power, which 
is to terrorize his opponents. “Chemical 
weapons are mind altering,” says a West- 
ern official in Dhahran, “and they alter 
the mind before they’re used.” Just 
threatening to introduce them fright- 
ens troops, and that may subtly erode 


morale. —Reported by Frank Melville/London, 
Dick Thompson/Dhahran and Bruce van Voorst/ 
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Facing the Iraqi enemy five 


miles away: an Egyptian soldier in a foxhole on the front 
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All Quiet Under the Pyramids 





| Unlike many Arabs, most Egyptians detest Saddam Hussein and 
| are not filling the streets with anti-Western protests 


By DAVIDAIKMAN CAIRO 


| 
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As rescue workers pulled 
corpses out of the Baghdad 
rubble last week, Jordan’s 
King Hussein denounced 
= the allied bombing that 
caused the deaths and 
called for an immediate cease-fire. Tuni- 
sian President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali de- 
clared a “day of mourning in memory of the 
innocent civilian victims,” while Sudan’s 
Foreign Ministry called the episode a “hid- 
eous, bloody massacre.” Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak, however, sounded a 
different note. “It is inconceivable for a rul- 
cr to make propaganda from the corpses of 
his citizens,” he said. “I am very sorry to see 
civilians dying, but unfortunately, these 
things happen sometimes in war.” 

Since Saddam Hussein seized Kuwait 
last August, much of the Arab world at the 
grass-roots level has divided into support- 
ers and opponents of Iraq. But by far the 
most outspoken critic of Saddam has been 
Hosni Mubarak. The Egyptian President 
has backed his rhetoric with muscle by con- 
tributing 38,500 troops to the allied coali- 
tion. What is surprising is that, contrary to 
some reports, most of Mubarak’s 56 mil- 
lion countrymen support his stance on the 
war and have not fallen sway to Saddam’s 


attempts to turn the conflict into a battle of 
Arab vs. West. Ordinary Egyptians show 
no inclination to mob the streets in support 
of Iraq as hundreds of thousands of other 
Arabs have done in cities from Amman to 
Nouakchott. When a small band of demon- 
strators assembled in Cairo two weeks ago 
for a march on the presidential palace, by- 
standers watched approvingly as police 
| broke up the protest with nightsticks. Ob- 
| served Jordan’s Ambassador Nabih Nimr: 
| “Apparently the majority of Egyptians are 
cither quiet or support Mubarak.” 
| Egyptian resentment of Saddam runs 
| deep. During lraq’s eight-year war with 
| Iran, 1.5 million Egyptians worked in 
| Iraq, sending back to their country an esti- 
| mated $1 billion a year. Peace came in 
| 1988, and a triumphant but broke Iraq 
froze the wages of foreign workers and 
forbade funds to be sent out of the coun- 
| try. Thousands of Egyptians suddenly be- 
gan facing job competition from demobi- 
lized soldiers, Many were ill-treated by 
Iraqis, some getting impressed into the 
| Iraqi army, others enduring beatings, rob- 
| bings and even murder. For several 
months last year the Egyptian press re- 
ported almost daily the number of return- 
| ing coffins of Egyptians who had died in 
| Suspicious circumstances in Iraq. 
Egypt's opposition press, which is stri- 
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Of all Arabs, Egyptians are 
by far the largest single group 
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Mubarak: the Arabs’ most outspoken critic 





dently antigovernment and hostile to Mu- 
barak’s role in the coalition, has not chosen 
to challenge the public disgust with Sad- 
dam. Even the fundamentalist Muslim 
Brotherhood, while calling the coalition’s 
bombing of civilians a “heinous crime,” 
has described the Iraqi regime as “hateful” 
and has scorned Saddam’s efforts to lead a 
jihad against the West. 

The failure of ordinary Egyptians to 
demonstrate against the gulf war also 
stems from a reluctance to be lumped to- 
gether with other Arabs. Many Egyptians 
are so proud of their country’s more than 
5,000 years of history and culture that they 
are uncomfortable acknowledging any 
connection with their Arab brethren, Says 
Hoda el-Sobky, 19, an economics major at 
the American University in Cairo: “I feel 
pure Egyptian. We are originally pharaohs. 
There is no blood relation between us and 
the Arabs.” A surprising number of ordi- 
nary Egyptians also seem to feel warmly to- 
ward the West. Said Abul Yazid Tawfiq, a 
taxi driver: “I feel closer to the West than 
the Arabs. Westerners are straightforward. 
They want to work with us.” 

Most Egyptians also feel they paid a 
disproportionate price on behalf of the 
Arab cause during the five brutal wars 
waged with Israel since the Jewish state 
was founded in 1948. Military and civilian 
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losses during these conflicts amounted to 
more than 20,000, “Arabs are traitors,” 
says Tawfiq. “You cannot feel secure with 
them. We fought for them, but they did not 
do anything for us.” 

In 1979, after Egypt became the first 
and so far only Arab country to make for- 
mal peace with Israel, most of the Arab 
world broke relations with Cairo. Mu- 
barak, who became President in 1981 af- 
ter Anwar Sadat was assassinated, has 
concentrated on establishing a mood of 

moderation at home while mending ties 





with fellow Arabs. Of 21 members in the 
Arab League, all 18 that broke diplomatic 
relations with Egypt then have since re- 
sumed them. Last week Mubarak further 
demonstrated his diplomatic skills by 
playing host first to Libya’s mercurial 
Muammar Gaddafi, whom he has wooed 
diplomatically for two years, and then to 
the foreign ministers of six gulf states and 
Syria. Says Walid Kazziha, a political sci- 
entist at the American University in Cai- 
ro: “During the past 10 years Mubarak 
has wanted to reintroduce Egypt into the 





Arab world. I think to some extent he has 
succeeded.” 

As leader of the world’s most populous 
Arab country, Mubarak cannot afford to 
fail. If Iraq is defeated badly, Egypt will 
emerge as the dominant Arab military 
power in both the gulf and the Middle East 
region. How skillfully Mubarak exercises 
that leadership will help determine wheth- 
er the region recovers from the crisis trig- 
gered by Saddam Hussein or descends into 
a nightmare of disorder. —With reporting by 
Amany Radwan/Cairo 








Don’t Reject a Cease-Fire 











Holding out for complete surrender as an alternative to any peace negotiations will 
guarantee a long, destructive war, fracture the alliance and destabilize the region 




















By JIMMY CARTER 





Saddam Hussein has always had two options: 
1) to withdraw from Kuwait and avoid destruc- 
tion of his forces or 2) not to surrender the in- 
vaded territory, let his country absorb allied at- 
tacks and fight a defensive ground war. Neither 
alternative has ever been particularly attractive 
to the U.S. and its allies, even before the war began. In the first 
case, Iraq’s military power would have been preserved; in the 
second, allied casualties would 
be higher. 

We now face the choice be- 
tween a prolonged conflict or a 
partial survival of Saddam's 
power. Our overwhelming 
force will prevail. But what will 
we do after we have destroyed 
a good portion of Iraq's mili- 
tary, ravaged Iraq's industrial 
infrastructure, severed fresh- 
water-supply systems in major 
cities and driven Iraqi military 
forces out of Kuwait? Will we 
pursue the retreating Iraqis 
mile by mile, ultimately to im- 
pose unconditional surrender? 

Whether we like it or not, 
the U.S. is being criticized for 
the sustained nationwide at- 
tacks on Iraq, which Soviet leaders and others claim to be ex- 
ceeding the U.N. mandate for the ejection of Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait. Also, highly publicized evidence of damage to non- 
military areas is arousing concern. No matter how limited or 
inadvertent this damage may be, the vivid pictures of de- 
stroyed homes and children’s bodies being removed from air- 
raid shelters are a propaganda victory for Saddam. 

Islamic leaders, in Iran and even among our own allies, 
have been calling for a peace effort, which would have to in- 
clude a cease-fire. During this period, an unequivocal commit- 
ment from Saddam and united pressure from the alliance, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, would be necessary to assure Iraq's 
total withdrawal from Kuwait. 

We should not reject the option of a cease-fire. To fore- 
close this possibility and demand complete surrender as an al- 





Burned-out Iraqi tanks in the Saudi desert 


ternative to any peace negotiations, even after Saddam’s ex- 
pressed willingness to withdraw from Kuwait is confirmed, is 
to ensure a long and destructive war, a fragmentation of the 
alliance and the likelihood of a destabilized Middle East. 
Complete destruction of Iraq’s army will leave the country de- 
fenseless against Iran and Syria. If we insist also that Saddam 
face trial as a war criminal, then he is not likely to yield except 
as an act of finality and hopelessness, regardless of the devas- 
tation suffered by his country. 

It is true that a cease-fire could permit some repairs and 

_ possible adjustments of Iraqi 

& forces. These benefits could 

= be minimized by the terms of 

® the allied announcement of a 
truce, which might preclude 
the rebuilding of bridges or 
the redeployment of armored 
units, Pinpoint attacks by our 
smart bombs could stop these 
actions even during the res- 
pite period. 

After more than 73,000 
sorties against Iraq and its 
military sites, with minimal 
losses by the U.S. and its al- 
lies, Saddam and his top offi- 
cials must now be convinced 
that the allies can continue 
this one-sided devastation in- 
definitely. There is little doubt 
that Iraq’s anticipation of victory over the allied forces has 
dissipated. 

If the Iraqis make a legitimate offer to withdraw from Ku- 
wait, a cease-fire and negotiations —with our support but un- 
der Arab or other international auspices—would let Iraqi 
leaders and private citizens put additional pressure on Sad- 
dam to comply with the more limited Security Council de- 
mands. The achievement of immediate American goals can- 
not be guaranteed by such a pause in the war. Even rejection 
of the peace effort by the Iraqis, however, will put the onus of 
the continuing conflict on their leaders, giving the allied forces 
a Significant propaganda victory. It will also help clarify our ul- 
timate objectives, to ourselves and to the world. Involving oth- 
ers in negotiations will make it easier for the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from the region once the conflict is resolved. s 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Waiting for the Bugle Call 


All week long George Bush and his council 
of war pondered the bizarre convulsions of 
the mind of Saddam Hussein and confessed 
bafflement. There was the cream of the Iraqi 
air force parked in Iran, perhaps from the 
desperate idea held by Saddam that he would 
someday rise to fight again. There were the thousands of 
tanks buried in the sands of Kuwait, gaining some momen- 
tary protection from bombing but sacrificing mobility. 
“They are pillboxes, not tanks,” said one of Bush’s advisers. 

Then came the tragic 
bombing of Iraqi civilians, an 
event the White House still 
believes was a grisly ploy for 
world sympathy. The broad- 
cast cease-fire plan, freighted 
with heretofore rejected con- 
ditions, was branded a “cruel 
hoax” by Bush. In the quiet of 
Kennebunkport, Me., for a 
long weekend, an angry Bush 
signaled all those around him 
and scores of others at the end 
of his phone lines that the war 
goes on. 

The President carries war's 
grim box score around in his 
head. So when he sat down to 
hear the report from the gulf 
by his two top military advis- 
ers, Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney and General Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, he wanted 
more than statistics to guide 
him into the storm that is com- 
ing on the ground. 

“I know the numbers, sor- 
ties flown, bombs dropped,” 
he said to the advisers assem- 
bled on the flowered-damask 
sofas in the Yellow Oval 
Room on the second floor of 
the White House. Maps and 
charts were on easels around 
the men. Bush hardly looked. 
“What does Norman [gulf Commander Schwarzkopf] think 
about the enemy? How strong are they?” 

The precise answers the President got in that mecting were 
dropped down this Administration’s efficient black hole of se- 
crecy. But Bush, striding back to the Oval Office downstairs, 
paused in the winter Rose Garden and let the world know 
about his unshakable confidence in his commanders and the 
progress of the battle. “I am very pleased with the people that 
are running the war ... I feel much better after this briefing 
... T have total confidence we are on the right path.” And 
there was little change 10 to 12 hours later, when Iraqi civilian 
casualties became an issue. Bush urged caution on his men, a 
U.S. effort to counter Iraqi propaganda but not slacken the 
use of American force against military targets. 

The countdown runs on in the fearful journey toward 





Bush wanted more than statistics from his top military advisers 





ground combat. It could be weeks, or hours, away. Some ex- 
perts on the Middle East told Bush a few days ago that Sad- 
dam could be plotting one huge military surge designed to try 
to kill 30,000 or more coalition soldiers. If successful, they 
said, Saddam might then declare victory and pull out of 
Kuwait. 

Arrayed against that argument is the steady testimony from 
military analysts that U.S. superiority in equipment and troops 
will manifest itself on the ground as it did in the air. His battle 
advisers have told Bush they do not believe Saddam has any 
fighting units left that can inflict 
huge losses on allied forces, or 
enough biological, chemical or 
conventional weapons. Perhaps 
propaganda is all that is left in 
the Iraqi arsenal. 

Bush has created his own 
pantheon of military heroes, 
relishing the performances in 
the war and on television of 
men like Schwarzkopf, Marine 
Lieut. General Walter Boomer 
and Air Force Chief of Staff 
Merrill McPeak. So far, those 
commanders have been able to 
do just what they promised, 
Bush has said admiringly in his 
planning sessions. Yet, says 
one of the President’s close 
counselors, “the President is 
afraid to let himself believe 
these assessments.” 

Domestic pollsters have re- 
ported to Bush that a rise in 
U.S. casualties could quickly 
erode public support for the 
war. Bush is also worried about 
a possible softening of resolve 
among Arab allies and about 
how long Israel will wait before 
striking back from the Scud at- 
tacks. Putting the pieces to- 
gether in this jagged and fren- 
zied puzzle is one of the 
toughest challenges any mod- 
ern President has faced. 

In fact, Bush made the decision to fight on the ground back 
in November when he doubled the desert forces, surprising 
even some of his generals. He wanted “an offensive option” 
and understood that, barring some miraculous collapse or an 
Iraqi withdrawal, such an option would necessarily involve 
ground assaults. When the ground war is joined, Bush’s gener- 
als have told him, it must be with full power and fury to assure 
victory. That will mean mounting casualties, which might di- 
minish his political base. The military men insist that at such a 
point casualties must be ignored. Bush is fundamentally a po- 
litical animal, and he knows that in the long run he must have 
the nation behind him. Timing has become almost everything. 
Swift, decisive action is imperative. Not since World War II 
has the world waited and watched for such a grimly glorious 
bugle call. ry 
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Just Whose Side Are They On? 








As journalists clamor for more news, many Americans accuse them of 
being too pushy and too accepting of Iraq’s side of the story 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN — 
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The colonel running the 
military briefing cautioned 
at the outset that he would 
= not be able to answer ques- 
- tions involving sensitive in- 
formation. But the first 
questioner paid little heed: “What date are 
we going to start the ground attack?” Sor- 
ry, the officer replied, can’t comment. 
“Where would you say our forces are most 
vulnerable to attack, and how could the 
Iraqis best exploit those weaknesses?” was 
the next query. Another no-no. Still the re- 
porters kept blundering on. “Are we plan- 
ning an amphibious invasion of Kuwait,” 
asked one, “and if so, where exactly would 
that be?” 
No, the American press corps is not 
really that dumb. But the sketch on NBC’s 
Saturday Night Live struck a responsive 





chord. In the realm of ridicule, it was a tell- 
ing symbol: TV’s hip, anti-Establishment 
comedy series chose for its satirical target, 
instead of a stiff-backed military leader or 
a bumbling president, the not-so-gentle 
men and women of the press. 

Seldom have the press and public been 
so starkly at odds about journalism’s role. 
While reporters and editors gripe about 
press restrictions, pool coverage and a lack 
of information about the war, many Amer- 
icans have just the opposite complaint. Far 
from giving us too little information, they 
are saying, the press is trying to give us too 
much. Reporters seem too pushy in press 
briefings, too insensitive to the need for se- 
crecy, too intent on looking for bad news. 
Why, goes the common cry, is the press try- 
ing to undermine the war effort? What are 
they first—journalists or Americans? 

The lightning rod for most of these 
complaints has been CNN’s Peter Arnett. 
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Since the all-news network was allowed to 
remain in Baghdad after most journalists 
were evicted, Arnett has been broadcast- 
ing a stream of reports under Iraqi supervi- 
sion, mostly showing damage caused by al- 
lied bombing. Though CNN carefully labels 
these reports Iraqi-cleared, they have 
drawn fire for giving Saddam a conduit for 
his portrayal of the war. Senator Alan 
Simpson has impugned Arnett’s patrio- 
tism; talk-show callers have heaped invec- 
tive on the reporter. If Arnett were award- 
ed “the Iraq Medal of Honor by Saddam 
Hussein,” suggested one letter writer in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, “1 for 
one feel he would deserve it.” 

A fresh outcry rose up last week after 
the allied bombing of a Baghdad building 
in which several hundred Iraqis died. The 
outrage was not, for the most part, against 
the allied bombing strategy but against TV 
networks for showing the grisly footage un- 

















critically and thus once again serving Sad- 
dam’s propaganda needs. “Ninety percent 
of the people calling my show were saying, 
‘Hey, this was a military target,’ ” says Jerry 
Williams, a talk host for Boston’s WRKO ra- 
dio. “We had four full hours of negative re- 
action to the press.” 

Media bashing has been on the upsurge 
since the start of the war. Don Wade, who 
hosts a talk show on Chicago’s WLS radio, 
notes that journalists went from heroes to 
villains in a matter of days. “Here they 
were, crouching under the table during the 
first air raid,” he says. “But after a few days 
people started to ask, “Why are they being 
so antagonistic to our guys? Why are they 
sO suspicious?’ ” CNN, whose special privi- 
leges in Baghdad have inspired charges 
that the all-news network is getting too 
cozy with the enemy, is suffering a mighty 
backlash. More than 55,000 letters, phone 
calls and faxes have poured into CNN’s At- 
lanta headquarters since the start of the 
war, about 60% of them negative. Letters 
to the Los Angeles Times have been over- 
whelmingly critical of the press. “They 
hate us,” says Thomas Plate, who runs the 
Times’ editorial pages. “They wish we 
would go away.” 

The press is catching flak from all sides. 
While many Americans charge that the 
media coverage has been too critical, a 











small but vocal minority argue that the 
press has passively accepted the Pentagon 
line and has given short shrift to views op- 
posing the war. A caller on CBS’s America 
Tonight contended that antiwar views are 
being censored by the media. “If you listen 
to the radio shows, you'll find people being 
cut off on a regular basis,” he said. 


s this anything more than the usual par- 

tisan carping at the press? The attacks 

from both sides probably mean that the 
press is situated just about where it usually 
is: in the evenhanded middle ground. In a 
Times Mirror survey conducted at the end 
of January, nearly 80% of the adults in the 
poll rated press coverage of the war as 
good or excellent. But the survey also 
found little support for the media’s aggres- 
sive tactics. Fully 78% said they were satis- 
fied that the military is not hiding bad news, 
and 57% said the Pentagon should exert 
more control over reporting of the war. In a 
TIME/CNN poll conducted last month, 79% 
of the adults surveyed said they were getting 
enough information about the war, and 
88% supported some censorship of the 
press under the circumstances. 

Some media observers see the current 
press bashing as the culmination of long- 
simmering public discontent. “In Vietnam, 
people were ready to take the truth—that 














Arnett shows viewers a damaged bridge in 
Baghdad; protesters assail CNN's coverage at 
its headquarters in Atlanta 


| 
the war effort was failing—but they didn’t | 
take it happily,” says Michael Janeway, 
dean of Northwestern’s Medill School of 
Journalism. “The press lived through a 
kind of subterranean punishment for 
bringing that news. Now the tension is 
reasserting itself.” Argued conservative 
critic Dorothy Rabinowitz last week in a 
Wall Street Journal article: “The bill, it 
seems, has come in for the past 20 years,” 
during which time, she claims, the press 
has gone overboard in post-Watergate 
prosecutorial zeal. 

It is not surprising that resentment to- 
ward the press has surfaced during a war 
that enjoys widespread popular support. 
The public wants to believe things are go- 
ing well. Any report that tends to contra- 
dict optimistic U.S. pronouncements, or 
support Iraqi claims, casts the press in the 
role of unwanted messenger. The public is 
well aware, moreover, of the crucial role 
that favorable or unfavorable press cover- 
age can have in the propaganda battle that 
is shaping the course of the war. 

During wartime, some people seem to 
think reporters should put their journalis- 
tic duties behind an obligation to support 
their country, to get “on the team.” That 
is a dubious suggestion at best. No respon- 
sible journalist would quarrel with the 
proposition that certain information— 
sensitive intelligence data, secret battle 
plans—cannot be published or broadcast 
without posing a grave risk to American 
troops. Yet within those security limita- 
tions, the press’s job is to find out what is 





actually going on (not just what officials 
say is going on), no matter whose cause it 
might or might not advance. “There’s an 
irreconcilable conflict,” says Marvin Kalb, 
director of Harvard’s Barone Center on 
the Press, Politics and Public Policy. “The 
press has not only a right but a responsi- 
bility to press for as much information as 
possible. And it is the government's re- 
sponsibility to give only that information it 
feels will not be injurious to American 
troops on the line.” 

What is unique about the gulf war is 
that this conflict is being played out in live 
press briefings airing daily on CNN and 
C-SPAN and occasionally on the broadcast 
networks. Usually, the public gets only the 
end result of this process: digested reports | 
on the evening news or in the morning 
newspaper. Now they are watching report- 
ers in the messy business of doing their job: 
asking difficult, often contentious, some- 
times impolite questions. “We look like 
bullies,” acknowledges Richard Salant, 
former president of CBS News. Notes 
Stephen Hess, who studies the media for 
the Brookings Institution: “It’s like show- 
ing just the raw data in an experiment, or 
one’s notes. People don’t understand that 
briefings are a negotiation process. Some- 
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times reporters play devil’s advocate to try 
to get as much information as possible.” 

The backlash against the press can also 
be traced to the sheer volume of media 
coverage, With hundreds of reporters on 
the story and hours of air time to fill, much 
of the press’s attention has been focused 
on its own problems in getting the story. 


Complaints about the military’s press re- | 


strictions and other roadblocks have been 
fodder for countless articles and TV dis- 
cussions. Whatever the validity of those 
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complaints, the arguments over the rules 
of coverage may portray the press as a 
band of arrogant, self-involved whiners. 
Yet a bit of righteousness comes with 
the territory. Journalists are not duty 
bound to coddle people with the informa- 
tion they want to hear, but to provide them 


with the information they should hear. “If 


people don’t like it, I’m sorry,” snapped 
Sam Donaldson on Asc’s PrimeTime Live, 
“but they really need to know what's hap- 
pening.” Comments David Halberstam, 





who won a Pulitzer Prize for his reporting 
from Vietnam: “It isn’t a popularity con- 
test for us, and we shouldn't seek it to be 
one. The people of this country wouldn't 
like it very much afterwards if it turns 
out that [the war] doesn’t go well. Then 
they'll say, “Well, where was the press?’ ” 
For now, however, journalists must face 
the fact that a lot of people are more 
concerned with telling the press where 
to go. — Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta, 
Gavin Scott/Chicago and William Tynan/New York 








It’s a Grand Old (Politically Correct) Flag 
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he last strains of The Star-Spangled Banner had faded 

from the court at Madison Square Garden, when Seton 
Hall-University’s Marco Lokar, an Italian citizen, came onto 
the floor to play ball in this land of the free. Bach time Lokar 
touched the ball in the Feb. 2 game against St. John’s Univer- 
sity, the crowd booed and jeered the sophomore, the only 
player not wearing an American flag on his uniform. That 
night turned out to be the last time the flagless Lokar would 
wear his school’s jersey. Last 
Wednesday he quit the team and 
dropped out of school. “I have re- 
ceived many threats, directed 
both toward me and my wife Lara, 
so that our life has become very 
difficult here,” he explained. “We 
have decided to return to our 
hometown, Trieste.” 

Lokar’s story is one of the more 
poignant examples of the harm 
that forced patriotism can inflict. 
As public backing for the war 
grows to near 80%, intolerance of 
failure to support the war in a po- 
litically correct way is on the rise. 
There have been acts of violence 
against antiwar protesters, though 
freedom of expression is one of 
America’s most cherished princi- 
ples. In Maplewood, Mo., a suburb 
of St. Louis, Timothy Dunn went 
out to pick up his morning newspa- 
per and found that his antiwar sign 
had been torched by a primitive in- 
cendiary device, Prowar demon- 
strators in another Missouri town 
attacked a car draped with a peace 
sign. They shoved flagpoles 
through the windows and shouted, 
“Commie faggots!” at the two men 
inside, At the Defense Language Institute at Fort Ord in Cali- 
fornia, a Russian instructor’s car was towed off the parking lot 
after the decorated Vietnam War veteran refused to remove 
PEACE IS PATRIOTIC and SAY NO TO WAR signs from the window 
of his van. The military said they were simply carrying out regu- 
lations requiring a permit for such displays. 

When prowar sentiment is being expressed, however, rules 
that limit expression of a political idea have a way of being 
waived, modified or ignored. Authorities at Cornell Universi- 
ty decided not to discipline students flying flags from their 








dormitory windows, despite residential contracts that for safe- 
ty and maintenance reasons prohibit hanging anything from 
the window. The University of South Carolina officially 
frowns on students’ leaning out of their windows and using Su- 
per Glue to affix flags and banners to their buildings. But offi- 
cials tolerated the practice at one patriotic freshman dorm, 
where displays inside the window would not have been visible. 
After protests, the University of Maryland withdrew its objec- 
tion to students’ flying flags. 

Any additions, subtractions or 
alterations to official uniforms 
usually invite disciplinary action, 
except, apparently, in wartime. 
Late last month, the New York 
City police department overruled 
itself and decided that flag patch- 
es larger than a lapel pin but no 
bigger than 1.5 in. by 2 in. would 
not violate its strict standards, A 
Worcester, Mass., court officer 
fought for and won the right to 
wear a yellow ribbon below the 
breast badge on his uniform, un- 
less a particular judge decides it 
might disrupt his courtroom. 
When a gate attendant at Miami’s 
Opa-Locka Airport was told to re- 
move her yellow ribbon, she re- 
fused, saying, “If they want my rib- 
bon and my flag, they'll have to 
take my shirt with it.” The county 
manager quickly clarified the poli- 
cy against political paraphernalia. 
Said he: “I believe the display of 
yellow ribbons should not be 
viewed as a political statement but 
rather as a symbol that we remem- 
ber the men and women serving in 
the Persian Gulf.” Even at Disney 
World, whose efficiency and neutrality rival those of Switzer- 
land, the strict dress code has been modified to allow those 
among its 32,000 employees who do not deal directly with the 
public to wear yellow ribbons. 

Would a black armband be exempted from official regula- 
tions as readily as a yellow ribbon or a flag? So popular is the 
war effort that the question has not come up yet—and Marco 
Lokar did not stay around long enough to raise it. But as peo- 
ple like Lokar and Dunn are finding out, the fewer dissenters 
there are, the more they need protection. . 
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@® YUGOSLAVIA 


Breaking Up Is Hard 


But rising nationalism makes it seem increasingly inevitable, and the only | | 
real question is | whether violence can be avoided 





By JESSE SSE BIRNBAUM 





twas a measure of the 

degree of tension, not 

to say the depths of 

paranoia bedeviling 
the country. When they ar- 
rived at the federal parlia- 
ment in Belgrade last 
week, two Croatian Depu- 
ties and their bodyguards 
were obliged to check their 
handguns at the door, The 
gun toters all went home 
later in one piece, but that 
was more than could be 
said for the state of the na- 
tion. As of last week, lead- 
ers of Yugoslavia’s six con- 
tentious republics had 
held four fruitless rounds 
of talks in an effort to re- 
solve a fateful drive to- 
ward secession, and the 
roiling crisis is tearing the 
country apart. The only 
question is whether the 
process of dismember- 
ment can be achieved 
without civil war, and if so, 
how—if at all— the repub- 
lics can survive as separate 
entities. 

The threads that have 
stitched together an un- 
wieldy federation of rival- 
rous ethnic groups since 
World War II have been unraveling for 
years. Since 1981, the 1.7 million Albani- 
ans in the Serbian-controlled province of 
Kosovo have been agitating for separate 
status. Last spring and summer the rela- 
tively prosperous northern republics of 
Slovenia and Croatia voted in free elec- 
tions to install noncommunist, Western- 
oriented governments, while Serbia, the 
largest republic, chose to retain its com- 
munist government—lately renamed so- 
cialist—under hard-line President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic. Those divisive events were 
followed by a landslide referendum in 
which 88% of Slovenia’s 2.1 million citi- 
zens voted for independence from Bel- 
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For the union: in Belgrade 5,000 protesters demonstrate against separation 


grade. Since then, the federal tax and 
monetary systems have all but broken 
down, and Slovenia stands ready to print 
its own currency. 

Similar secessionist fever in Croatia, 
meanwhile, nearly erupted in war when 
Belgrade accused Croatian defense minis- 
ter Martin Spegelj of fomenting an armed 
insurrection. Federal troops were called in, 
and a tense standoff was resolved only 
when Croatia agreed to demobilize—but 
not disarm—its police reservists. Unrepen- 
tant, Slaven Letica, an aide to Croatian 
president Franjo Tudjman, declared, “If it 
comes to civil war, Croatia is willing to 


fight and confident that it will prevail.” 
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What is certain to pre- 
vail is the intractable con- 
flict that has riven Yugo- 
slavia’s two major na- 
tionalities since the coun- 
try was established. The 
Serbs, who threw off | 
Turkish rule in the 19th 
century, are Christian Or- 
thodox; the Croatians, 
who were subjugated by 
the Habsburg Empire, 
are Catholics. Their mu- 
tual hatred and distrust | 
keep growing more viru- 
lent as nationalist ambi- 
tions seethe throughout 
Eastern Europe. Only the 
suzerainty of socialism 
imposed by Josip Broz 
Tito after World War II 
managed for a time to | 
keep the rivalry in check. 

Now that is crum- 
bling. What else can hold 
the union together? And 
if Croatia (pop. 4.6 mil- 
lion) should secede, what 
would become of its 
600,000 Serbian minor- 
ity? “All Serbs,” says Mi- 
losevic, “must have the 
right to live in one state.” 
This implies that he 
would lay claim to a 
“greater Serbia” by an- 
nexing the Serbian re- 
gions not only of Croatia but of adjacent 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as well. 

Such a move would also be an invita- 
tion to civil strife, as even Serbian national- 
ist politician Vuk Draskovic concedes. 
“Many parts of Bosnia and Croatia are like a 
leopard’s skin,” he says. “There is no magic 
solution that could peacefully redraw the 
borders.” A greater Serbia, adds Croatian 
economics professor Zvonimir Baletic, 
“would include more than 2 million Croats, 2 
million Muslims and 2 million Albanians. 
That’s simply not a solution.” 

A secessionist Croatia might not be the 
solution either. But the Croats, along with 
the Slovenes, are determined to free them- | 
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For independence: street vendor hawks new Croatian flags in Zagreb 


selves from the central government's yoke. 
They complain that Belgrade’s policies 
have become more and more blatantly an 
instrument for Serbian hegemony. During 
the last quarter of 1990, they say, the Na- 
tional Bank of Serbia secretly handed out 
$1.8 billion in loans to the Serbian govern- 
ment, which it spent to keep failing local 
enterprises—and ttself—afloat. They also 
charge that the National Bank of Yugosla- 
| via, which coordinates monetary policy 
| among the six republics, ignored the trans- 
| gression, which only served to increase Yu- 
| goslavia’s grotesque 600% inflation rate. 


It happens that the country’s inflation 
and high foreign-exchange rate for the di- 





nar do more harm to the foreign trade 
oriented regions of Slovenia and Croatia 
than to the command economy of Serbia. 
Though Slovenia, for example, accounts 
for only 9% of Yugoslavia’s population, it 
produces more than 30% of its exports to 
the West; now, because of the overvalued 
dinar, Slovenia’s prices are too high. 
Equally distressing, Serbia has imposed 
confiscatory taxes on the local operations 
of Slovenian and Croatian businesses. In 
turn, Slovenia and Croatia have stopped 
paying the sales tax they collect to federal 
authorities. “Right now all we pay to Bel- 
grade is customs duties,” says Joze Men- 
cinger, Slovenia’s deputy prime minister 
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for economic matters. “And we pay that 
because we recognize that an army that 
gets paid is less dangerous than one that 
doesn’t. To some extent we're destroying 
the Yugoslav legal system, just like every- 
one else. But we see no alternative.” 

Now, having voted overwhelmingly for 
independence, the Slovenes, like the 
Croats, are pushing toward complete sepa- 
ration—and, some say, possible disaster. 
This week the Slovenian parliament will 
begin introducing amendments to excise 
all mention of Yugoslavia from its consti- 
tution. Says Joze Pucnik, president of the 
Slovenian Social Democratic Party: “By 
the end of June at the latest, Slovenia will 
be a sovereign country.” If so, the republic 
will only confront new problems, including 
a doubling of its unemployment rolls from 
the current 6.1% in a work force of 1 mil- 
lion and a drop in personal income of more 
than 30%. 

The Croats won't have an casy time of 
secession either, though they persist in 
planning for a prosperous future, “From 
an economic point of view,” says Croatia’s 
Letica, “it is easy to envisage a sovereign 
territory. There are’seven states in Europe 
smaller than an independent Croatia 
would be.” One strong suit: Croatia earns 
90% of Yugoslavia’s tourism income, pri- 
marily in its summer resorts along the 
Adriatic coast, 

Neither the Croats nor the Slovenes 
seem concerned about how Yugoslavia 
would pay its foreign debt in the event of 
a breakup. Of the $16.7 billion total, 
Croatia owes $3 billion, Slovenia $1.8 bil- 
lion, and each is responsible for some 
portion of the $3.6 billion on the books 
as federal debt. Says Ante Cicin-Sain, 
governor of the National Bank of Cro- 
atia: “Paying it back shouldn't be a big 
problem as long as we don’t destroy our 
debt-servicing capacity.” 

Such destruction, of course, is what 
would happen if civil war broke out—a real 
possibility if Serbia remains determined to 
hold the federation together at any cost. 
But, says Peter Stanovik, director of Lju- 
bljana’s Institute for Economic Research, 
“politicians in every republic know that 
Europe is watching. War would immedi- 
ately dry up the credit and foreign capital 
we so desperately need.” 

That alone is reason enough to keep Yu- 
goslavia from violent disintegration. Per- 
haps the best that Belgrade can hope for is a 
compromise that would lessen its control 
over all of Yugoslavia’s republics and replace 
the current system with some loose confed- 
eration of independent states. That might 
placate some secessionists, but probably not 
all of them. Compromise will be on the agen- 
da once again late this week, when the con- 
tending parties are scheduled to meet in Sa- 
rajevo. It will not be lost on any of them that 
it was in Sarajevo in 1914 that World War I 
began with the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. —Reported by James P. Fish/ 
Belgrade and James L. Graff/Ljubljana 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Courting Trouble 


Amid a tangle of politics, fear and intrigue, the prosecution finds 
it isn’t so easy to bring Winnie Mandela to trial 


irst, four of the co-defen- 

dants jumped bail and dis- 
appeared, Then a key prosecu- 
tion witness mysteriously 
vanished, Last week the two re- 
maining witnesses to the crime 
refused to testify. Faced with the 
sudden flight of evidence, Rand 
Supreme Court Judge Michael 
Stegmann abruptly postponed 
until next month the start of 
South Africa’s most explosive 
trial in recent years, to give the 
flustered prosecution time to re- 
pair its case. 

The trial of Winnie Mandela 
was never destined to be a sim- 
ple affair. It was surrounded by 
demonstrations and set in the context of 
delicate constitutional negotiations be- 
tween the African National Congress and 
the government of President F.W. de 
Klerk. But last week the kidnapping-and- 
assault case against the wife of A.N.c. lead- 
er Nelson Mandela, for which she could 
face a death sentence, blossomed into a bi- 
zarre tale of fear and intrigue. 

The tempestuous “Mother of the Na- 
tion” stands accused, along with several of 
her bodyguards, of kidnapping and savage- 





CHINA 


The Merit of 
Obedience 


After a perfunctory trial, 
dissidents get stiff sentences 


E ven before the trial began, the atmo- 
sphere in courtroom No, 01 of the Bei- 
jing Intermediate People’s Court was fore- 
boding. Black curtains were drawn across 
the windows, and most seats were filled 
with men in uniforms. Only two women in 
the third row, clearly apprehensive, looked 
out of place. 

At 8:30 a.m. the lights suddenly bright- 
ened, and Chen Ziming, 38, one of China’s 
leading dissidents, was led in. Stepping 
into the dock, he looked up at the gallery— 
and into the eyes of his mother and his 
sister. It had been more than a year since 
they had seen him. For the next five hours, 
prosecutors harangued Chen as a counter- 
revolutionary who had financed the 1989 
student rebellion in Tiananmen Square. 
Despite his 40-min. rebuttal, the trial 
moved inexorably to its verdict: guilty, with 
a sentence of 13 years in prison. 
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No simple affair: undaunted, the Mandelas salute supporters 


ly beating four young black men in her 
Soweto home on Dec. 29, 1988, because of 
their alleged sexual encounters with a 
white minister. Mrs. Mandela claims that 
the youths were taken to her home when 
she was away to protect them from the 
clergyman, who has since been cleared of 
wrongdoing by his church. She says she 
took no part in any assault. One of 
the victims, James “Stompie Mocketsi” 
Seipie, 14, was later found murdered in 


| a field. 











The packed Johannesburg courtroom 
erupted in surprise at the start of the trial 
when prosecutor Jan Swanepoel told Judge 
Stegmann that a key prosecution witness 
who was one of the victims, Gabriel Pelo 
Mekgwe, had been mysteriously ‘“‘kid- 
napped” the night before the proceedings. 
Subsequently, two other victims 
who were expected to testify 
against Mandela, Barend Thabo 
Mono and Kenneth Kgase, re- 
fused to speak when they took 
the stand. Said a terrified Kgase: 
“I feel strongly about the obliga- 
tion to give evidence, but it’s my 
life.” 

Reports immediately sur- 
faced that Mekgwe had been 
seen being escorted away by 
three A.N.C. Operatives. The 
South African Press Association 
said it received a phone call from 
a man in neighboring Zimbabwe 
who claimed to be Mekgwe and 
refused to “testify against my 
comrades.” Many South Afri- 
cans believe the three victim-witnesses have 
been intimidated by the A.N.c., which has 
repeatedly blasted the prosecution as noth- 
ing more than “harassment and persecu- 
tion” of comrades Winnie and Nelson. 

Prosecutors now have to decide how 
diligently to pursue the matter. To let the 
case fold would place the judicial system on 
trial, but pushing it too hard could compli- 
cate the country’s tentative moves toward 
national reconciliation. —By Alain L. Sanders. | 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 


DHL WO4 INVENOVA WRLSe 





For the preceding four weeks, Chinese 
courts had been churning through 29 simi- 
lar trials with remarkable, if crucl, efficien- 
cy. Also sentenced to 13 years was Chen’s 
colleague Wang Juntao, 32, an editor at 
the Beijing Social and 
Economic Research In- 


limited opportunity afforded the defen- 
dants to prepare a defense and the inability 
of independent observers to attend the tri- 
als inevitably raises questions of justice, 
fairness and due process.” 


Chen and his fam- 
Chen Ziming: ily had little chance 


stitute, a private think convicted of se- against the court. De- 
tank headed by Chen. ditionasacoun- spite his weakened con- 
But those among the de- terrevolutionary dition from an attempt 
fendants Who showed and sentenced to delay the trial with a 
signs of repentance were — "tol3years hunger strike, Chen 
treated “leniently” and s was forced to stand | 
given lighter sentences. throughout. 

Student leader Wang BEUING’S MERCY But Chen’s family 
Dan, the most wanted ‘Wang Juntao, editor and friends refuse to 


student after the Tian- 


guilty of rebellion: 13 yrs. 


give up hope. They con- 








anmen massacre, drew Liu Gang, researcher tend that improving do- 
only four years because — Jenjency for admitting guilt: 6 yrs.  ™¢stic conditions and 
he recanted and X- Wang Dan, student international pressure 
posed others”—among leniency for exposing others: 4 yrs. may yet help him. Says 
them Chen Ziming, as cl x Pe : " his sister: “We believe 
prosecutors claimed at iaoping, lawyer he is not guilty. We be- 


last week’s trial. 


promised to reform: released 


U.S. officials ex- 
pressed dismay at the sentences for Chen 
and Wang, which were the longest meted 
out. Senior officials had been working on 
the cases since last November. Said State 
Department spokeswoman Margaret 


Tutwiler: “The speed of the verdicts, the | 


lieve that history and 
people in the end will 
understand him and recognize this fact.” 
In the meantime, the democratic ideals for 
which Chen sacrificed his freedom seem 
more remote than ever. — By Guy Garcia. 


| Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz and Mia 


Turner/Beijing 
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Stouffer's” introduces eight delicious new ways to get back 
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The only razor that senses and adjusts 
to the individual needs of your face. 


Gillette Sensor: the shave textured ridges and the balance of the Sensor razo! 
personalized to every man You appreciate it in the easy loading system and the 
It starts with twin convenient shaving organizer. 


blades, individually and 
‘ Even rinsing is in 
novative. The new blades 
are 50% narrower than any 
others—allowing water to 
flow freely around and 
independently mounted on through them, for effortless 
highly responsive springs. cleaning and rinsing. 
So they continuously sense 
and automatically adjust to 
the individual curves and 
unique needs of your face. 








All these Sensor tech- 
nologies combine to give 
your individual face a per- 
sonalized shave —the clos- 
est, smoothest, safest, most 
comfortable. 

The best shave a man 

Innovation is every- can get. 
where. You can feel it in the ©1991 The Gillette Company [USA 
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Flirting with a 
Meltdown 


The No. 2 reactor at Kansai 
Electric Power Co.’s Mihama 
nuclear power plant, located 
220 miles west of Tokyo, was 
operating at full capacity when 
an alarm sounded. Radiation 
levels in one steam generator 
soared to 1,250 times the nor- 
mal level, triggering the emer- 
gency cooling system. Within 
seconds, tons of cold water be- 
gan pouring in, averting a melt- 


| down of the reactor core. But 


company officials acknowl- 
edged that malfunctioning safe- 
ty valves had allowed a “small 
amount” of radiation to escape. 


Containing the political fall- | 


out from Japan’s worst nuclear 
accident may prove more diffi- 
cult, The mishap at the 19-year- 
old facility underscored growing 


| fears around the globe about 
| the mechanical wear and tear 





that occurs inside nuclear plants 
as they age. Such concerns 
could hobble the government in 
its drive to double the number 
of nuclear reactors to 80 during 
the next 20 years, in order to re- 
duce Japan’s dependence on 
imported fossil fuels. ot 
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Mihama: a reactor 
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goes awry 





World Notes 





PERU 


Life in the Time 
Of Cholera 


Already afflicted by economic 
ills and a festering guerrilla in- 
surgency, Peru is now plagued 
by an epidemic of cholera 
sweeping along its Pacific coast. 
As of last week, the disease had 
claimed 90 lives and infected at 
least 14,000 people. It is the 
first major outbreak of cholera 
in the western hemisphere 
since early in this century. 
Local authorities have 
moved quickly to stem the epi- 
demic, which is spread by poor 
hygiene and contaminated wa- 
ter, raw food and fish. Street- 


LIBERIA 


Not Quite a 
Breakthrough 


For a moment, the stalemated 
civil war that has bled West Af- 
rica’s most desperate country 
for 14 months seemed to be 
near a conclusion at last. No 
sooner had the peace talks in 
nearby Togo adjourned, how- 
ever, than Liberia’s chief rivals 
for power began disputing the 
settlement’s terms. Charles 


The horror of an unexpected epidemic: a stricken child 





side food vending in Lima has 
been banned, and a national 
media campaign is under way to 
encourage sanitary habits. In an 


| effort to prevent the disease 


from spreading to their neigh- 
boring countries, health officials 
in Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile 
have prohibited the importation 
of uncooked Peruvian food 
products. Soccer matches in 
Lima between Peruvian teams 


and squads from Argentina and | 


Uruguay have also been can- 
celed. While the exact source of 
the outbreak remains unclear, 
tests of coastal waters have 
shown a high degree of contami- 
nation. Some reports speculate 
that the cholera arrived on a 
ship from Southeast Asia. 4% 





Taylor, the guerrilla leader 
whose army controls the coun- 
tryside, objected to a provision 
disqualifying him, as well as 
opposing commanders, from 
heading a transitional regime in 
Monrovia. “I expect to head 
the interim government,” he 
announced. Prince Yeduo 
Johnson, whose force killed 
President Samuel Doe in Sep- 


tember, denounced the state- | 


ment: “Charles Taylor is not 
going to tell the Liberian peo- 
ple what he wants to be.” a 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Divorce, 


_Czech-Style 


| A smiling face, symbol of 
| Czechoslovakia’s Civic Forum, 


may be turning to a frown. Be- 


set by internal wrangling over | 


policy in the newly emancipat- 
ed nation, the popular alliance 
that swept the communists out 
of power 15 months ago and in- 
stalled dissident playwright Va- 
clav Havel as President is split- 
ting into two factions, already 
represented in Parliament: the 
conservative Club of the Demo- 
cratic Right (cpr) and the Lib- 
eral Club. 

The move was initiated by 
Finance Minister and C.D.R. 
mentor Vaclav Klaus, who is 
overseeing the transition from 
a state-run economy to the free 
market. In October the out- 
spoken Klaus won an upset vic- 
tory as Forum chairman over 
Havel’s chosen candidate. 


Splitting up: Civic Forum's logo 


Many members of the looscly 
aligned Liberal Club are long- 
time associates of Havel’s and 
opposed Klaus in that vote. 
“We have decided on a di- 
vorce, Czech-style,’’ Klaus 
said, “between a majority that 
elected me [chairman] and a 
minority view.” a 





APrivate Quest 
For Justice 


It took more than two years 
of private investigation and 
$396,000 of his personal for- 
tune. But last week when two 
rangers from Masai Mara Na- 
tional Park were charged with 
the murder of his daughter Ju- 


lie, John Ward made a major | 


breakthrough in his quest for 
justice. The disappearance of 
the 28-year-old woman in the 
game park in September 1988 
became a cause célébre in the 
British press. After her muti- 
lated and burned remains 
were found by Ward, who was 
accompanied by park rangers, 
Kenyan authorities said she 
had been eaten by wild ani- 





mals. But Ward, the owner of 
a hotel chain, refused to ac- 
cept the official verdict and 
uncovered evidence that his 
daughter had been hacked to 
death. He then went on to 
conduct his own probe to find 
the killers. 

Accused are Jonah Tajeu 
Magiroi, 28, and Peter Metui 


their rangers’ camp after her 
Suzuki four-wheel-drive vehi- 
cle broke down in the park. 
Investigators think that radio 
trouble kept the men from 
calling for assistance and that 
she stayed with them for about 
a week on friendly terms be- 
fore an altercation led to her 
murder. John Ward is expect- 


Kipeen, 26, who police now | ed to be a witness at the 


believe took Julie Ward into 


trial. x 
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Business 


Mr. Sam 
Stuns Goliath 


After a century as the giant of U.S. retailing, Sears 
loses the top spot to folksy, hard-charging Wal-Mart 


they faced were overwhelmingly bad. A 
mammoth in advertising had 
scarcely budged sales. Profits were way 
down. The Christmas selling season was 
the worst in 15 years. One piece of news es- 
pecially seemed to mock the setting’s regal 
grandeur. Sears, officially, is no longer 
America’s largest retailer. The new king: 
Wal-Mart, a onetime backwoods bargain 
barn that, according to late figures, has 
pulled past Sears in North American sales. 
K mart, advancing steadily but less spectac- 
ularly, edged up just behind Sears, leaving 


the former leader an uncertain No. 2. 


While worried Sears directors were 


By JANICE CASTRO 


——— increase 
ith its Regency furniture, rich 
wood paneling and com- 
manding view of Chicago's 
skyline, the executive floor of 

the 110-story Sears Tower is a monument 

to the company’s glorious century as 

America’s favorite store. Now those days 

are gone. When Sears’ 13 directors gath- 

ered last week in the spacious, peach-car- 
peted 68th-floor boardroom, the reports 


































seeking solutions in Chicago, Wal- 
Mart founder Sam Walton, 72, was 
working in his spartan little office 
at headquarters in Bentonville, 
Ark. (pop. 11,000). Starting at 7 
every morning, well-scrubbed, 
energetic employees scurry 
through the drab two-story 
building whose Formica desks 
and battleship-gray walls be- 
lie the company’s im- 
mense profitability. 
Before long, a crowd of 
would-be suppliers be- 
gins forming at the front 
door: vendors carrying trunks 
and cases of products, hoping 
to interest Wal-Mart buyers in 
their toothpaste, panty 
toasters and hundreds of other 
products. Wal-Mart buyers are no- 
toriously tough bargainers, so sales 
representatives prepare their pitches 
carefully. Wal-Mart has plenty of room 
to grow—shoppers in 15 states, mostly 
in the Northeast, have yet to see one 
store. The chain got started in 1962 
much the way Sears did dec 
ades earlier, by targeting 
far-flung small 
and underserved rural 


hose, 


towns 


areas. Stocking cv- 
erything from cos- 








Sears’ Brennan: fighting to stop the slide 


metics and record albums to shirts and 
lawn furniture, Wal-Mart developed a loy- 
devoted to fast, 
friendly service and consistently low prices. 

Wal-Mart advanced on one market after 
another, building regional clusters of stores 
no farther than a day’s drive from huge ware- 
house hubs. While other large retailers were 
allowing service to deteriorate, Wal-Mart 
stores were stationing a friendly greeter at 
the front door to welcome customers. The 
headquarters’ down-home feel is real 
enough, but don’t look for rolltop desks and 
clipboards. Walton—Mr. Sam to his 350,000 
employees—invested in a state-of-the-art 
corporate satellite system that has enabled 
the company to perfect round-the-clock in- 
ventory control so that the products custom- 
ers want are nearly always in stock. In Ben- 
tonville a computer center the size of a 
football ficld controls the widespread opera- 
tions, tracking inventory, credit and sales via 
a Hughes satellite. 

Wal-Mart's relentless efforts have yield- 
ed remarkably rapid growth. Just 10 years 
ago, company sales of $2.4 billion were less 
than 12% of Sears’. But in the past three 
years, while Sears’ North American retail 
sales (including those from 131 Canadian 
and Mexican stores) have grown only 14%, 
from $28 billion to $32 billion, Wal-Mart's 
have doubled, from $16 billion to $32.6 bil 
lion. Sears’ overhead expenses still consume 
29% of sales, and K mart’s 23%, but Wal- 
Mart’s burn up only 16% of sales. Wal-Mart 
workers are more productive than Sears’: 
they gencrate an average of $95,000 in sales 
per employee, in contrast to $85,000 for 
Sears employees 

Sears executives bristle at comparisons 
with Wal-Mart. Says a spokesman: “We 


al core of customers 


Sam Walton vaulted to the top on service and rock-bottom prices 


Whirlpool 








Speed Queen 


A Sears customer shopping for a stove in Paramus, N.J., nearly has the place to herself 


compete with Wal-Mart on only 30% of the 
goods we sell.” Maybe that’s part of the 
problem. Critics say Sears management has 
lost touch with its customers and its mission. 


| As a result, several retail expansions during 





the past few years have failed. Examples: 

> Sears is determined to upgrade and expand 
its fashion lines, but in stores better known 
for Kenmore washing machines, Craftsman 
tools and Weatherbeater paints, women’s 
fashions have suffered a persistent image 
problem. Says Kurt Barnard, publisher of 
the Retail Marketing Report: “Ask the aver- 
age woman if she would care to wear a Sears 
Roebuck cocktail dress. It’s an oxymoron.” 
> Scars also stumbled two years ago with 
McKids, a venture with McDonald's that 
ran a string of 47 stores featuring children’s 
fashions and toys. The idea seemed sound, 
but the stores were badly organized and 
overpriced. Last week Sears shut the 
stores, though it will carry the clothes and 
toys in some Sears outlets. 

In contrast to Wal-Mart's high-stepping 
esprit de corps, a debilitating siege mentality 
and lackluster follow-through afflict Sears, 
according to employees and managers. No 
effort to revitalize Sears’ competitiveness, 
they say, is likely to succeed until manage- 
ment communicates a clear vision for the 
company. Says a closely informed source who 
did not wish to be named: “Why are we always 
ending up with these losing propositions? We 
arrive at a strategy, but not everyone in the 
organization adheres to it. They hedge. 
There’s a lack of buy-in, and you never come 
out with anything coherent. A lot of the new 
stores look disjointed. They tend to become 
confusing places to shop. The bureaucratic 
culture is an enormous part of the problem.” 

Sears’ weighty troubles sit on the shoul- 
ders of chief executive Edward Brennan, 57. 
Last week, emerging after 20 hours of delib- 








erations with his board during two days, he 
announced that 9,000 more Sears employees 
must be laid off by December, bringing total 
job cuts this year to 33,000, more than 8% of 
the firm’s 394,000 merchandising staff. The 
Sears board is divided as to whether Brennan 
should join their ranks; at least 4 of the 13 di- 
rectors are said to be leaning toward new 
management. Admits a Brennan confidant: 
“We're in serious trouble. We needed to 
make some radical decisions that haven't 
been made. It’s chaotic. We don’t know 
what's going to happen.” 

The turmoil at Sears partly reflects the 


| wrenching consolidation affecting all large 


retailers. The U.S. has too many big stores, 
and many of them no longer offer the mix 
of products and services customers want. 
The gulf war and consumer-spending cut- 
backs in the face of recession have made 
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matters worse. K mart has held up better 
than most, upgrading merchandise and 
oversecing costs through an inventory-con- 
trol system that is even more elaborate 
than Wal-Mart's and rates as the industry’s 
most sophisticated program. K mart’s pres- 
sure on Sears will not relent anytime soon. 
Other major chains are failing. Last week 
Los Angeles-based Carter Hawley Hale 
(which owns the Broadway, Emporium 
and Weinstocks chains) sought Chapter 11 
bankruptcy protection. At the same time, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce report- 
ed that retail sales fell 1.5% in December 
and an additional 0.9% in January. 


ut the problems at Sears run deep- 
er. Long seen as a reliable source 
of values across a vast range of 
goods, from sheets and dresses to 
power tools and tires, Sears still enjoys con- 
siderable customer loyalty. But increasingly 
it has come to be viewed as stodgy and poorly 
managed, Says Carl Steidtmann, chief econ- 


| omist of Price Waterhouse’s Management 


Horizons retail-consulting group: “The level 
of customer service has deteriorated. You'd 
be glum too if you saw your friends getting 
laid off and if you were worried about your 
own job security.” 

One exception to that disappointing re- 
cent pattern is the rousing success of the 
Discover credit card. Launched in 1986, 
Discover is carried by 38 million shoppers. 
Cardholders can use it to shop at 1.2 million 
stores and restaurants other than Sears, in- 
cluding a chain that may seem surprising: 
Wal-Mart. Most businesspeople might re- 
fuse to accept a credit card issued by their 
principal competitor. Not Sam Walton. He 
wants to make shopping at Wal-Mart as 
easy as possible—and if 
Sears wants to help, well, 
that’s fine with him. 





Reported by William 
McWhirter/Chicago and 
Richard Woodbury/ 
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Business 


Big Oil’s Bad Rap 


The Middle East war has rekindled consumer hatred of petroleum 
companies. In fact, they get more loathing than loot 





ntiwar protesters shouting 

“No blood for oil!” infuriate 
George Bush. His color rising and 
lip curling, he retorts in speeches 
and private meetings, “Its not 
about oil! It’s about naked 
aggression!” 

Bush, a former oilman, knows 
well the visceral animosity most 
people feel toward America’s ma- 
jor oil companies. A survey by the 
American Petroleum Institute, the 
industry’s trade group, finds that 
72% of Americans view Big Oil un- 
favorably. A study by Chevron 
shows that 65% of citizens say they 
cannot believe anything the indus- 
try says about the gulf war. Most 
Americans think—incorrectly — 
that oil is more profitable than most 
businesses, a view that is reinforc- 
ing cries in Congress for a windfall- 
profits tax. 

The industry’s latest offense, in 
the popular wisdom, is apparent in 
its profits for 1990's fourth quarter, 
reported by the Energy Depart- 
ment last week. Thanks mostly to a 
brief rise in the price of crude to a 
high of $40, those earnings rose 
77% above 1989's level. “We are 
protecting their oil with American 
boys,” complains Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum, the Ohio Democrat who in- 
troduced a bill earlier this month calling 
for a surtax on the profits of the largest 
companies. “As quick as Saddam raised his 
sword, the oil companies raised their 
prices.” 

Sometimes it’s hard to believe Metzen- 
baum was a businessman before becoming 





BEFORE AND AFTER THE INVASION 


U.S. oil imports in millions of bbl. 
JULY 


275 total 





NOV. 


209 total 








No love for oil: most Americans view the industry unfavorably 


The war has been bad news for profits. 


a Senator. The quarter's profit increases 
looked so dramatic because the corre- 
sponding period in 1989 was the industry's 
worst in a decade. Disregard its Valdez- 
size write-offs of 1989, and the industry's 
total profits rose only 11% in 1990. That 
still didn’t make them especially high. They 
represented just a 13.5% return on the 
shareholders’ equity, far 
lower than in such busi- 
nesses as cosmetics 
(30.5%), pharmaceuticals 
(29.5%) and restaurants 
(19%). “No one is accus- 
ing the cosmetics industry 
of making obscene prof- 
its,” says William 
O'Keefe, vice president of 
the A.P.I. Oil-company 
returns have averaged 
12% since 1985, vs. an av- 
erage of nearly 15% for 
all other manufacturing. 
Most consumers were 
understandably livid over 
the way gasoline prices 
leaped after Iraq’s inva- 
sion of Kuwait, peaking at 
an average $1.30 in Octo- 





ber for an unleaded gallon. Actually, how- 
ever, the U.S. rise was much less than the 


rise in European nations and Japan, where | 
pump prices more accurately reflected the | 


cost of crude. The Energy Department last 
week announced it had found no proof of 
profiteering by the oil industry, 
while the Hudson Institute con- 
cludes that 80% of the benefit of 
the higher prices went to the for- 
eign nations that control the 
commodity. 

Since war broke out on Jan. 16, 
crude prices have dropped from 
$32 per bbl. to $21 per bbI., but oil 
companies have been slow to cut 
retail gas prices correspondingly. 
This has fed anti-oil acrimony, but 
the industry argues that it is just 
making up for not hiking prices all 
the way during last fall's crude run- 
up. Even so, the average price of a 
gallon of unleaded is down to 
$1.18, only 10¢ higher than the day 
before Iraq invaded Kuwait—and 
half that difference is from a nickel- 
a-gallon federal tax imposed in 
December. 

The war has been bad news for 
the major oil companies so far. Not 
only are crude prices down, but 
many experts foresee a further 
plunge when the war ends. Other 
countries have more than made up 
for Iraq’s and Kuwait’s lost produc- 
tion, and the US. is getting by on 
less imported oil, thanks in part to a 
warm winter and reduced demand 
driven by the recession. When Iraq 
and Kuwait start pumping again, 
the sudden glut could force prices down 
temporarily to $15 per bbl. or less. That 
would wash away the industry's profit gains 
of last quarter and further lower its subpar 
returns. Warns Unocal chairman Richard 
Stegemeier: “Instability is coming, and the 
industry doesn’t do well in turbulent 
times.” 

So why do Americans deeply detest 
Big Oil? After all, observes Stegemeier, 
“No one seems too concerned when or- 
ange juice goes up after a freeze. Society 
says everyone should have a free market, 
except the oil industry.” Harvard Medical 
School psychologist Steven Berglas, who 
works with corporations that suffer from 
image problems, concurs. “People resent 
powerful entities that control necessities 
like oil,” he explains. “We can actually 
gain psychological control by hating 
them.” Berglas also suspects that some 
civilians deflect their anti-Iraq feelings 
toward Big Oil, a more accessible target. 
“You and I are not flying F-15s,”" he says. 
“But we can really be ticked off at the oil 
companies for supposedly reaping profits 
off misery.” And never mind whether it 
makes sense. — By Richard Behar. 
With reporting by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Fighting for Their Lives 











By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


lanning a trip? You'll be happy to 

know that Pan Am, American and 
Northwest airlines have drastically cut 
fares for travelers buying tickets before 
March 1. British Airways would like to cut 
transatlantic fares one-third, and TWA, 
USAir and Pan Am want to cut them that 
much or more, if the government lets 
them. Air carriers are offering dramatic 
bargains —and not out of benevolence. 
They're desperate. 

In 1990, their all- 
time worst year, the 
world’s airlines lost a 
record $3.5 billion and 
nearly half their passen- 
ger traffic to the threat 
of war and the pain of 
recession, and they fig- 
ured things couldn’t get 
any worse. They were 
wrong. With bombs 
falling in the Middle 
East and the world 
economy almost mo- 
tionless, this year is 
shaping up as an even 
bigger disaster. From 
passenger airlines to, 
aircraft makers, the avi- 
ation business is in a 
tailspin. Losses and fail- 
ures are mounting, 
planes are flying half 
empty, and the trans- 
atlantic fare war is cer- 
tain to create more 
ruin. Says Lee Howard, 
chief executive of Air- 
line Economics: “This 
is the most serious crisis 
in the history of the air- 
line business.” 

The crisis signals an end to a decade of 
unprecedented expansion. Passenger trav- 
el, which soared to record levels in the af- 
termath of deregulation, is paralyzed by 
corporate belt-tightening and fear of ter- 
rorism. So far this year, international traf- 
fic is down 40%. In the U.S. 2 of every 5 
seats are flying empty. As the war and the 
recession roll on, carriers are lightening 
their loads by suspending unprofitable 
routes, flying remaining ones less often 
and cutting costs. 
Airlines have re- 
duced new orders for 
aircraft as much as 
50%; 44,000 airline 
workers worldwide, 
from machinists in 











The world’s airlines, battered by war and recession, slug it out in 
a brawl that will reshape the industry for years to come 


Kansas City to flight attendants in Amster- 
dam, have lost their jobs since January. 
USAir, which reported $221 million in 
losses for the fourth quarter, last week laid 
off 3,600 workers. Belgium’s national air- 
line, Sabena, and Spain’s flagship carrier, 
Iberia, each announced plans to eliminate 
more than 2,000 jobs. British Airways, 
which suffered a 72% profit decline last 
quarter, cut 4,600 jobs while mothballing 
five Boeing planes worth $1.5 billion. 

Even before Iraq invaded Kuwait, 
America’s stalling economy was forcing 





the U.S. industry to consolidate. With pas- 
senger revenues slowing, the airlines sepa- 
rated into two groups: healthy carriers with 
strong balance sheets, like American, 
United and Delta, and those weighed 
down by excessive debt from buyouts and 
overexpansion, such as Pan Am, Eastern, 
TWA and Continental. To remain aloft, 
the weaker carriers sold routes, planes and 
other assets piecemeal to their stronger 
competitors, widening the chasm. Desper- 
ate for cash, Pan Am offered its London 
routes to United for $290 million, while fi- 
nancially troubled TWA agreed to unload 
its Heathrow landing rights to American 
for $445 million. 

The Middle East crisis and the result- 
ing rise in jet-fuel prices hastened the con- 
solidation. Fuel ranks second only to labor 
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in airline expenses, accounting for about 
20% of operating budgets. Overleveraged 
carriers couldn’t take the hike. After its an- 
nual fuel costs rose 33%, to $1 billion, Con- 
tinental failed. Faced with a similar bill, Pan 
Am filed for bankruptcy a month later. Last 
week Northwest raised the 
possibility of merging 
with a stronger air- 
line or selling its 
lucrative Pacific 
routes. Analyst Ju- 
lius Maldutis of 
Salomon Brothers 
says, “The industry is being separated into 
the big eagles and the sitting ducks.” 

The still regulated airlines across the 
Atlantic are asking the European Commis- 
sion to reduce red tape, approve joint op- 
erating ventures and allow the carriers to 
raise fares. European airline traffic has 
dropped 25% since Jan- 
uary. Italy’s Alitalia, 
with its transatlantic 
business down 30%, 
wants government as- 
sistance for workers 
scheduled to be laid off. 

The surest way to 
bring back passengers is 
also the most painful: a 
fare war. British Air- 
ways fired the first shot 
Feb. 9 with its plan to 
cut transatlantic fares 
for summer travel one- 
third. U.S. carriers re- 
sponded with fare cuts 
of up to 50%, but U.S. 
Transportation Secre- 
tary Samuel Skinner re- 
jected all cuts, including 
the British Airways re- 
quest. The decision is 
widely viewed as retalia- 
tion for London’s foot 
dragging in approving 
the sale of Pan Am’s and 
TWA’s London routes. 
TWA said it will be 
forced into bankruptcy 
if the sale isn’t approved 
soon. Skinner permitted Pan Am fare cuts 
for domestic and international flights be- 
fore March 1, an offer that American and 
Northwest immediately matched. While 
consumer response has been positive, the 
impact on the industry will probably be neg- 
ative. Says David Swierenga, airline econo- 
mist at the Air Transport Association: “The 
fare war will only increase the bloodshed.” 

The industry received a boost last 
week when First Lady Barbara Bush took 
a commercial flight to Indianapolis to 
show terror-stricken Americans that air 
travel was safe. Said she: “I’m not afraid 
to fly.’ Her gesture may diminish fears, 
but it will take a stronger economy and 
probably an end to the gulf war to get the 
industry—big eagles and sitting ducks 
alike—airborne again. 2 
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The Sun Always Shines. 


bie people seek the sun. Then 
again, there are others who bask 
in it at will. If you're in the latter 
group, consider the XJ-S Convertible. 

Its thickly padded, hand-tailored 
power top folds in less than 12 sec- 
onds. The S-type’s sensuous style and 
bold, powerful stance display the 
confidence Jaguar drivers have come 
to expect. And the S-type’s legendary 
12-cylinder, overhead cam engine has 
the kind of performance that is sure 
to brighten your day. 





In California, XJ-S Convertible available in 1990 mode! only. 


Just step on the accelerator. You'll 
be pressed into the seat, while the 
S-type’s sophisticated, fully in- 
dependent suspension handles high- 
ways and twisting country roads with 
a sense of ease and refined agility 
found only in a Jaguar. When it’s time 
to slow again, massive four-wheel, 
power-assisted, anti-lock disc brakes 
will do the job quickly and 
confidently. 

Enter the XJ-S Convertible and 
you will find a delightful new interior 


A 


N 


trimmed in the beauty of highly 
polished burl elm. The seats are 
upholstered in soft, supple leather, 
accented by color-coordinated piping. 

We invite you to test drive the 
XJ-S Convertible. We think you will 
find that the sun shines most brightly 
when you're in a Jaguar. For the name 
of your nearest dealer, call 1-800-4- 
JAGUAR. 
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Financial News 
Debt Work 


America’s most watched busi- 
ness-news channel nearly had 
to report its own demise. Owing 
$142 million and losing money, 
Financial News Network Inc. 
was headed for oblivion until, 
last week, it finally accom- 
plished what it had been trying 





FNN: awash in 10Us 


for five months: it sold impor- 
tant assets and raised cash. 
Dow Jones and Westinghouse 
Broadcasting jointly bought the 
flagship FNN cable news chan- 
nel plus the company’s week- 
end sports service, its syndicat- 
ed program This Morning's 
Business and a radio news ser- 
vice for about $90 million. 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
will manage the properties 
while Dow Jones will have edi- 
torial control, which should 
lead to improvements in both 
areas. The Discovery Channel, 
another cable-TV venture, 
agreed to buy FNN Inc.’s inter- 
est in the Learning Channel for 
$12.75 million. FNN also plans 
to sell its 49% interest in Shark 
Information Services. Trouble 
is, that’s all the assets. Ac- 
knowledging that it is still deep- 
ly in the hole, the company said 
it will soon file for bankruptcy 
protection. s 








TAXES 


Is This Kid 
For Real? 


Honesty is the best policy—es- 
pecially when you have no alter- 
native. That would seem to be 
the conclusion of millions of 
















































LITIGATION 
Nabisco Faces 
The Music 


Fred Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers—those legendary names 
are as synonymous with sophis- 
tication as a jet-black tuxedo, 
the snow-white swirl of an eve- 
ning gown, a Ritz cracker... A 








Ritz cracker? Ac- 
cording to Astaire’s 
widow, a subsidiary 
of Nabisco Brands 
hoped to create 
} just such a con- 
nection when it released a mil- 
lion packages of its familiar 
g Ritz snack crackers decorated 
swith dancers in formal dress. 
3 Though the faces seem air- 
3 brushed, Mrs. Astaire and the 
“very much living Ginger Rogers 
see an uncanny resemblance to 
a photo of the famed Holly- 
wood hoofers from the 1935 hit 
film Top Hat. Their response: a 
$1 million lawsuit. 

“When you put a celebrity 
on a can of merchandise, that’s 
an endorsement,” says Steven 
Ames Brown, who is represent- 
ing both Rogers and Astaire’s 
estate. Nabisco Brands, insist- 
ing that the design depicts “two 
unidentified dancers,” says the 
suit is “without merit.” s 





U.S. taxpayers. In 1988, 8.7 mil- 
lion of them claimed a tax cred- 
it for child-care expenses, but 
in 1989 only 6 million did so. 
Could it be that in just a year 2.7 
million taxpayers stopped pay- 
ing for child care? Not likely. A 
better explanation: in the inter- 
| im a law took effect requiring 





MANUFACTURING 
Harmony in 
Hog Heaven 


Harley-Davidson, one of U.S. 
industry's inspiring success sto- 
ries of the ‘80s, roared from 
near bankruptcy to market 
dominance through a combina- 
tion of Japanese production 
methods, stiff temporary tariff 
help and, most visibly, employ- 
ee involvement in the enter- 
prise. But last year the Milwau- 
kee-based maker of monster 
motorcycles—hogs, to their 
fans—began pushing for more 
involvement than some workers 
wanted. Result: in early Febru- 
ary employees at Harley's as- 
sembly plant in York, Pa., 
walked out. Management had 
proposed, among other things, 
varying factory employees’ pay 
according to the quality and 
quantity of their production, 


| while union members wanted 
the security of a fixed wage. The 
strike threatened to unravel 
years of productive cooperation 
and undermine one of the most 
heartening examples of US. 
manufacturing’s turning itself 
around. Last Friday company 
and union announced they had 
reached tentative agreement on 
a new contract. Neither side 
would disclose terms. 2 





Passing a pothole 





parents who claimed such tax 
breaks to identify their day-care 
providers. Suddenly, if the irs 
wanted to check out your claim, 
it could. 

“We are fairly certain that 
there was a major impact be- 
cause of this new provision of 
the law,” says an IRS spokes- 


man, politely sidestepping the 
more pointed conclusion that 
some children previously cited 
as dependents existed only in 
the imagination of resourceful 
1040 filers. Estimated windfall 
to the U.S. Treasury from the 
stricter rule: more than $1.2 
billion. & 
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WALL STREET 


Rocketing 
Stocks 


Before the Persian Gulf war be- 
gan, the stock market was in 
deep hibernation. But after hos- 
tilities got started, and with al- 


| lied victory all but certain, inves- 
| tors staged fireworks of their 


own. Last week the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index hit a seven- 
month high of 369. The Dow ex- 
ploded, rising 104 points to fin- 
ish the week at 2,934.65 after a 
100-point gain the previous 
week. The market has soared 
nearly 17% since the war began 
Jan. 16, more than regaining all 
the territory it lost in the months 
after Iraq invaded Kuwait. 

No abundance of good news 
seemed to explain the market's 
explosive performance. The 
economy seemed far from ro- 
bust as industrial production 
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The market is looking up 


fell 0.4% last month. Though 
hopes for a settlement of the 
war vanished quickly after flick- 
ering briefly Friday morning, 
investors found enough to 
cheer about in falling oil prices 
and lower interest rates. With 
institutional and individual in- 
vestors still being enticed off 
the sidelines, analysts speculate 
that the market’s dramatic rise 
may not be over. g 
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Controlling a Childhood Menace 








ByLEONJAROFF 


itting on an examining table at the 
Children’s Hospital in Pittsburgh, 
three-year-old Shawntea West is 
smiling and alert, apparently in excellent 
health. But she is afflicted with the most 
common of the serious childhood diseases. 
The mumps? Viral meningitis? Measles? 
Whooping cough? The answer, says Dr. 
Herbert Needleman as he draws blood 
from her arm, is lead poisoning. 

During a routine checkup two weeks 
earlicr, Shawntea was found to have a level 
of 25 micrograms of lead per deciliter of 
blood. If that toxic level is maintained, it 
could affect her mental capabilities and re- 
sult in grave behavioral and physical prob- 
lems. “She was living in raggedy housing 
and eating plaster from a big hole in the 
wall,” says her grandmother, who accom- 
panied her. To Dr. Needleman, that is an 
important clue; it is likely that some of the 
earlier coats of paint on the wall contained 
lead. “Make sure she washes her hands be- 
fore she eats,” he says, “and don’t let her 
eat dirt or plaster.” 

Shawntea’s case is hardly unique. From 
3 million to 4 million American children— 
or about 1 out of every 6—under six years 
old have lead poisoning. While only 7% of 
young children from medium- and high- 
income families are afflicted, it affects 25% 
of poor white children and an incredible 
55% of those from impoverished black 
families. 

These startling statistics are contained 
in a “strategic plan” developed by the 
Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. Though HHS warns that the effects 
of exposure to even moderate amounts of 
lead are more pervasive and long lasting 
than was previously thought, its plan opti- 
mistically outlines a program for elimi- 





20 years. Dr. Needleman, a pioneer inves- 
tigator of the disorder at the University of 
Pittsburgh medical school, feels that the 
goal is attainable. “Lead poisoning is the 
most severe environmental disease in this 
country,” he says, “and it is totally 
preventable.” 

But total prevention could be an clu- 
sive goal. Americans are constantly ex- 
posed to lead, particularly from old, crum- 
bling paint. The dense metal escapes into 
the air when used in industrial processes 
and can leach out of crystal glassware and 
imported pottery into food and drink. 
Lead solder in old plumbing often contam- 
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nating lead poisoning in children within | 


inates tap water. Government regulations 
have phased out most leaded gasolines, 
but the residue from the exhausts of mil- 
lions of vehicles in years gone by still poi- 
sons the soil near major highways. And 
though lead-based paints were banned for 
most uses in 1977, a 1988 Public Health 
Service report revealed that 52%, or 42 
million, of the nation’s households have 
layers of lead-based paint on their walls 
and woodwork. 

Even in minute quantities, lead is high- 
ly toxic. Some historians suggest that wide- 
spread lead poisoning contributed to the 
decline of ancient Rome, where the metal 
was used for tableware, weapons, cosmet- 
ics and water pipes in aqueducts, as well as 
in the processing of wine. Its prevalence, 
some conjecture, may have caused sterility, 
miscarriages and even insanity, particular- 
ly among members of the upper classes, 
who imbibed heavily. 

Ingested or inhaled, lead enters the 
bloodstream, where it inhibits the produc- 
tion of hemoglobin, which red cells need to 











Flakes and dust from old, deteriorating paint are the most commonplace culprits 


Lead poisoning poses the biggest environmental threat to the young 


carry oxygen. It also locks on to essential 
enzymes in the brain and nervous system, 
inactivating them. Symptoms of lead poi- 
soning include abdominal pains, muscular 
weakness and fatigue; severe exposure can 
cause nervous-system disorders, high 
blood pressure and even death, 

While adults, especially those in certain 
occupations and industries, are vulnerable 
to lead poisoning, small children are at 
the greatest risk. Dr. Joseph LaDou of the 
University of California at San Francisco 
explains that children are “exquisitely sen- 
sitive” to the toxic metal because their 
nervous systems and brains are still 
developing. 

Does an effective treatment for lead 
poisoning exist? Yes, provided it begins be- 
fore too much damage is done. Doctors get 
the lead out with a process called chela- 
tion, using drugs that bind to the metal in 
the bloodstream, allowing it to be flushed 
out in the urine. The drug of choice has 
been calcium-disodium EDTA, but it is usu- 
ally administered intravenously over sever- 
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al days in a hospital. The Food and Drug | rologist at a V.A. hospital in East Orange, | ful conditions—surgery, infection, emo- 
Administration has approved for use in | N.J., “but it may not be where the lead is.” | tional upheaval. 

children an oral drug called pMSA, which | The problem is that only a few months af- Consequently, some doctors analyze a 
does not require hospitalization. But effec- | ter entering the bloodstream, much of the | patient's bones or teeth to gauge the extent 
tive as chelation is, doctors point out that | lead has migrated to the bones, where it | of lead poisoning more accurately. In 
medical treatment cannot substitute for a | can persist for decades without doing dam- | young children, baby teeth that have fallen 
safe environment. “Prevention is the key,” | age. But it can re-enter the bloodstream | out can be tested for lead content. This 
says LaDou. “It’s a dream that we can find | and cause trouble, especially under stress- | procedure is obviously impractical for 
drugs to protect us from environ- adults, who can be tested by new, 


mental hazards.” SOME UNEXPECTED SOURCES OF TROUBLE noninvasive X-ray fluorescence 








The effects of low-level lead 








techniques. The X rays penetrate 


poisoning in children are notim- POTTERY tissue and excite lead atoms in 
mediately obvious, but they can @¢jorful glazes on the living bone, causing them to 
impact. Exhaustive ‘cats con. ™amyot the ceramic — 
ducted by Dr. Needleman on pitchers and plates Can lead poisoning be eradi- 
2,300 suburban Boston school- imported from Italy cated as a threat to children as, 
children confirmed that even and Mexico both lure say, polio has been? Yes, says the 
modest lead exposure lowers and endanger the Environmental Defense Fund's 
IQs, impairs memory and reac- unwary purchaser. Florini. “We don’t need to invent 
tion time and affects the abilityto Lead can leach from new technologies to remove lead. 
concentrate. “This is aninforma- the glaze into food We know how to do it. What's 
geal says Karen ape and water. c pte is mans Authors - | 
a Washington attorney with the © the HHs strategic plan apparently 
Environmental Defense Fund. 2 agree. They call for a four-point 
“When your educational and so- ® effort that requires 1) establish- 
cial skills are hurt early on, you 2 ment of sationsl med ee for 
aren't likely to become a produc- £ children with clevated blood lev- 
tive member of society.” John ® els of lead; 2) elimination of lead- 
Rosen, a professor of pediatrics 2 ed paint and contaminated dust 
at the Montefiore Medical Cen- in housing; 3) reduction of chil- 
ak ay) York —— agrees: DON’T DRINK ae exposure “ ass in — 
a ¢ fact that we have a perva- THE WATER ood, air, soil and places of play; 
sive problem that has the capaci- and 4) an increase in community 
ty ot young children of thelr Though it is now programs for the prevention of 
potential forever is, in 1991, a na- nani to use lead childhood lead poisoning. 
tional disgrace.” jpes or copper pipes The plan could cost as much 
By far the highest incidence joined by lead solder as $10 billion over the next 10 
of lead poisoning is found in chil- for carrying drinking years, but its authors claim that 
dren who live in older homes water, lead joints eliminating lead from all pre- 
with lead-based paint that iS semainin many older 1950 housing would alone save 
health officals assumed that Plumbing systems, 5 and other costs, Though the Of 
most cases were the result of tod- imparting their toxic 3 fice of Management on Budget 
dlers’ eating the sweet-tasting atoms to the water. * has raised allotments for lead- 
chips and flakes. More recently, i screening programs from only 
however, researchers have recog- = $4 million in 1990 to a proposed 
nized that dust from deteriorat- x $41 million for 1992, it is balking 
ing paint, settling onto window- * at further expenditures. 
aills furniture se carpets, poses 5 Pavirtanmeatuligts and 
a more pervasive threat. “It’s the * health officials are determined 
| te De > corner 0 ot to lose a historic oppo / 
| Tead-laden dust thatthe children ACLEAR AND Sasce bel pneag i Asie 
are touching,” says Rosen. “Put- PRESENT DANGER ca. The Romans, notes nephrolo- 
ting fingers in their mouth iS Lead oxide gives gist Wedeen, chose to ignore 
normal activity for kids. The these crystal glasses warnings by the architect Vitruvi- 
lead goes from their toys, their sn eir brilliance and us, who declared that the aque- 
clothes, their furniture into their ducts’ lead pipes were fit for car- 
mouths.” pean alee sear rying only sewage, not drinking 
New perceptions about the water. “That is not unlike what is 
toxicity of lead have convinced Sitting in lead-crystal going on today,” says Wedeen. 
many experts that the currently Wineglasses or “People know about the dangers 
accepted danger level of 25 mi- decanters gradually 2 of lead, but they just don’t do 
crograms per deciliter of blood is absorbs lead from © very much about it.” If the HHS 
too high. HHs favors lowering the them. = recommendations are adopted, 
warning level to 10 micrograms. @ the lessons of history may finally 
Testing blood levels, however, : pay off. But that, as the saying 
may be an imperfect index of goes, is far from a lead-pipe 
danger. “Measuring the blood is © cinch. —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
convenient and often useful,” ex- Pittsburgh and Janice M. Horowitz/ 
plains Richard Wedeen, a neph- New York 
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A 
GI. 
Family's 
Prayer 


Hour of Power 
seen every Sunday 


Atlanta 
8 a.m. WAGA-5 


Baltimore 
7:30a.m. WBAL-II 


Boston 
7:30 a.m. WCVB-5 


Chicago 
630 a.m. WGN-9 
10a.m. WCIU-26 


Cleveland 
ILa.m. WUAB-43 


Dallas 
7am, WFEAA-8& 
Saturday 
8 p.m. KDTX-58 


Denver 
10a.m. KUSA-9 


Detroit 
7am. WKBD-50 


Hartford 


8:30 a.m. WVIT-30 


The Hour of Power is seen each week across America, Canada, Australia, Europe, 


Hear, Lord, my prayer for my G.I., 
so eager to live—too young to die. 


Beneath an alien blistering sun, 
he faces a dangerous enemy gun 


The storm clouds gather, the horror of war, 
my soldier stands bravely guarding the door. 


Defending justice, peace, and freedom, 
to his Commander-in-Chief give Holy wisdom 


From war's alarms, bring swift release. 
Hasten the day of honorable peace. 


On land and sand and sea and air, 
I back my soldier with this prayer: 


“No matter how far he's forced to roam, 


just bring, | pray, my G.I. home.” 


Amen 


Houston 
10 a.m. KHTV-39 


Indianapolis 
9:30 a.m. WRTV-6 


Los Angeles 
10a.m. KCAL-9 
Saturday 
6 p.m. KTBN-40 


Miami 
10a.m. WSVN-7 
Saturday 
9 p.m. WHFT-45 


Minneapolis 
8am. KSTP-5 


New York 
7am. WNYW-5 


Philadelphia 
8:30 a.m. WPHL-I7 


Phoenix 
Tam. KPHO-5 
Saturday 
7pm. KPAZ-21 


Robert H. Schuller 
January 1991 


Pittsburgh 
8am. WPXI-ll 


Portland, OR 
6:30 a.m. KOIN-6 


Sacramento 
8am. KTXL-40 


San Francisco 
7a.m. KTSF-26 
7am. KICU-36 
Il a.m. KFCB-42 


Seattle 
10:30 a.m. KSTW-1l 


Saturday 
6 p.m. KTBW-20 


St. Louis 
9:30 a.m. KTVI-2 


Tampa 
10am. WFLA-8 


Washington DC 
9am. WILA-7 


and the U.S. Armed Forces Network. 
Consult your local TV listing for time and station in your area 
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Medicine —— 


Blasting 
Bacteria 


A man-made antibody battle: 
massive infections 


Oo ne of the gravest threats to anyone : 
verely burned or injured—or to s 
diers wounded in battle —is massive, syste 
wide bacterial infection. Such infection w 
toxic, “gram-negative” bacteria kills up 
100,000 Americans a year, many of the 
surgical patients and trauma victims. L: 
week researchers at the University of Cz 
fornia at San Diego reported a major victc 
in the war against these microbes. Using 
jections of a biotech product called mor 
clonal antibodies in patients suffering frc 
toxic infections and septic shock, they : 
duced the expected death 
rate 40%, in some cases 
rescuing patients from the 
brink of death. The ad- 
vance comes just in time 
for soldiers who might be 
wounded in the gulf war. 

Gram-negative bacte- 
ria—so named because 
they do not retain a lab- 
oratory stain devised by 
the Danish bacteriologist 
Christian Gram—are usu-  Red-shaped 
ally harmless. They reside intruders 
on the skin and in the gut, 
where they aid in digestion. But any sign 
cant disruption to the body’s immune | 
sponse—caused, for instance, by seve 
burns, chemotherapy or major abdomir 
surgery —allows these rod-shaped bacte 
to multiply out of control and invade otk 
parts of the body, eventually entering t 
bloodstream. Once there, one part of t 
bacterial cell wall called endotoxin c 
trigger a cascade of lethal effects, culn 
nating in multiple organ failure and dea 
sometimes within hours. 

The new treatment, reported by [ 
Elizabeth Ziegler and colleagues in t 
New England Journal of Medicine, emplc 
a man-made antibody called HA-1A ¢ 
signed to zero in on the endotoxin mo 
cule and render it harmless. Although t 
Food and Drug Administration has yet 
approve HA-1A for use in the U.S., t 
agency has given the Pentagon special px 
mission to utilize the antibody in the gu 
Large quantities are on hand in MASH un 
and field hospitals. 

The antibody does not provide a gui 
anteed cure. In the study, 30% of the ¢ 
tients receiving the treatment died ( 
50% of those who did not receive it). St 
HA-1A appears to be one more high-te 
weapon U.S. soldiers can count on. 


























+ : eh 


A Whole Greater Than Its Parts? 





Ideas 











| By WALTER SHAPIRO 


he word stumbles awkwardly off the 
tongue, all 16 didactic letters, sound- 
| ing like a fuzzy echo from a long-ago col- 
lege lecture. Communitarianism, Was it a 
late-medieval religious heresy, a 19th cen- 
tury utopian philosophy or an aesthetic 
theory that predated socialist realism? The 
correct answer is none of the above. But if 
a new group of centrist academics—sociol- 
ogists, political scientists and law profes- 
sors—has its way, the term will 
soon take a place among the 
important isms that shape the 
USS. political dialogue. 

Communitarianism, loosely 
defined, is a fledgling and pro- 
vocative effort to temper the 
excesses of American individ- 
ualism with a strong assertion 
of the rights of the larger soci- 
ety. The social tension between 
the citizen and the community 
in democratic theory is at least 
as old as the 18th century dif- 
ferences between the rights- 
based philosophy of Locke and 
the majoritarian beliefs of 
Rousseau. But few voices in 
modern American intellectual 
| life have challenged the prima- 
cy of the unfettered individual. 
To fill this void is the goal of the 
communitarians. 

The group, under the lead- 
ership of prominent sociologist 
Amitai Etzioni, took public 
shape just a few weeks ago with 
the launching of a quarterly 
journal, Responsive Communi- 
ty. “To the A.c.L.U., libertarians 
and other radical individualists,” Etzioni 
and his co-editors declared in their state- 
ment of purpose, “we say that the rights of 
individuals must be balanced with respon- 
sibilities to the community.” 

Rights and Responsibilities, the maga- 
zine’s subtitle, represents shorthand for a 
public debate that extends far beyond Et- 
zioni and his coterie. William F. Buckley 
Jr. in his latest book, Gratitude, puts an 
old-line conservative imprimatur on na- 
tional service. The February issue of 











er the Constitution needs a “Bill of Du- 
ties” to offset the Bill of Rights. The 
Harper's panel, which included Harvard 
law professor Mary Ann Glendon, a co- 
editor of Responsive Community, came to 








Harper's features a symposium on wheth- | 


American individualism draws fire from a new intellectual 
movement that re-emphasizes social obligation 


no firm conclusion, But Glendon con- 
veyed a sense of how communitarians 
view personal responsibility with this hy- 
pothetical constitutional language: “The 
nurture and education of children are du- 
ties primarily incumbent on the parents.” 

The communitarians did not plan to 
make their assault on the public conscious- 
ness just as the nation began fighting in the 
Persian Gulf. But a rethinking of the rela- 
tionship between a citizen and his country 
is particularly apt at a time when America 





is waging its first major war in this century 
with a volunteer army. Encouraged by the 
suddenly reawakened sense of national 
community, Etzioni observes that often 
“war brings out latent things in a society.” 
Ideas develop at their own pace, but 
American intellectual movements these 
days tend to be born over lunch. Supply- 
side economics flowered in 1974 when 
economist Arthur Laffer drew tax and rev- 
enue curves on a cocktail napkin. For com- 
munitarianism, the seminal breaking of the 
bread came last summer at the faculty club 
at George Washington University, where 
Etzioni teaches; his luncheon companion 


| was political scientist William Galston, the 


issues director of Walter Mondale’s 1984 


| presidential campaign. Sensing a shared 




















perspective, Etzioni plied Galston with hy- 
pothetical conflicts. Are sobriety check- 
points for drivers of motor vehicles an in- 
fringement of civil liberties? What should 
the police be legitimately allowed to do to 
disrupt open-air drug markets? 

These questions represented to Etzioni 
case studies in which the aggressive de- 
fense of individual legal rights is at odds 
with the safety of the larger community. 
But Galston, who signed on as a co-editor 
of Responsive Community, stresses that his 
own approach “is not to water down or 
trump certain rights in the name of some- 
thing else. Instead, we need to think in a 
fresh way about what rights we do have.” 

Etzioni seems animated by his own 
agenda: intense hostility to legal efforts by 
civil libertarians to restrict police behavior 
and uphold individual rights. He says, “I’m 
hard put to find any organiza- 
tion that is so actively opposed 
to communitarian issues as the 
A.c.L.U.” The American Civil 
Liberties Union already has 
critics to spare; George Bush 
made it a major theme of his 
1988 campaign against Michael 
Dukakis. Moreover, A.C.L.U. 
executive director Ira Glasser 
argues, “The problem with the 
Etzioni group is that they as- 
sume incorrectly that individual 
rights are not a public good.” 

Such skirmishes detract at- 
tention from the much broader 
role communitarianism could 
play amid the desolate land- 
scape of American. domestic 
policy. Who else speaks to the 
need to reanimate public ser- 
vice and restore civic virtue? 
Glendon captures this spirit 
when she says, “We are discon- 
tented with the orthodoxies of 
the right and the left. My hope 
is that there is a constituency in 
America for truth telling, mod- 
eration and complexity.” Sev- 
eral articles in the inaugural is- 
sue of Responsive Community provide 
tantalizing hints of new ways of looking at 
old problems. Galston, for one, suggests a 
bold reformulation of divorce laws to em- 
phasize the needs of children over the fi- 
nancial and emotional demands of their 
parents. 

Communitarianism is an idea still in 
flux, more than a slogan but less than a co- 
herent philosophy. Even the name may 
give way to something more catchy; Gal- 
ston tentatively offered up “neo-progres- | 
sives.” But whatever the label and whatev- 
er its political future, it is an encouraging | 
sign that thinkers are groping to find alter- 
natives to the selfishness inherent in 
interest-group liberalism and conservative 
laissez-faire economics. 2 
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Music 





By JAY COCKS 


R ad timing. And with the big show 
ready to air this week too. 

Here is the National Academy of Re- 
cording Arts and Sciences, diligently try- 
ing to add greater luster and further lucre 
to the music biz by modernizing the 
Grammy Awards and trying to slip them 
into some semblance of synch with con- 
temporary taste. It took NARAS until 1979 
to give rock its own category, but lately it 
has cooked up a slot for everything from 
rap to New Age. 

Now maybe hipsters will stop calling 
the show the “Granny Awards.” But still 
present—they won't go away—are the 
unsavory reverberations of Rob Pilatus 
and Fab Morvan, the two Audio-Anima- 
trons who were supposed to be Milli Van- 
illi but weren't, and had to surrender their 
1989 Best New Artist Grammy. Very 
embarrassing. 

But maybe not as embarrassing as Si- 


statuettes, boycotting the 
Grammy ceremony. She 
doesn’t want to be part of 
the show, which will be 
aired live at 8 p.m. EST this 
Wednesday on cBs, and 
she won't accept her Gram- 
mys if she wins them. Such 
awards, she informed 
NARAS president Michael 
Greene, “respect mostly 
material gain, since that is 
the main reason for their 
existence,” 

O'Connor, 24, is one of 
the most gifted young rock- 
ers around, and it is awk- 
ward to have someone of 
her talent and exuberance 
tell the music business to 
stuff its highest award. “I 
don’t agree with her ratio- 
nale,” says Joe Smith, pres- 
ident of Capitol-EMI Mu- 
sic, which is affiliated with 
O’Connor’s record label, 
Chrysalis. “If Sinéad 
doesn’t like these shows, 
then that’s her opinion. 
They get good ratings. This 
is not the International 
Red Cross.” 

Nor is it the Oscars, 
Emmys or Tonys. Among 
the Big Four show-biz 
awards, the Grammys have 
the most unfortunate rep- 











What’s Wrong with the Grammys 


Lame choices and noisy critics give the awards a dubious rep 


utation for often making saccharine 
choices that toady shamelessly to the mar- 
ketplace. The past winners have included 
such unremarkable talents as Debby 
Boone and Toto. With the latest snafus, 
NARAS president Greene has been busy 
defending and explaining how members 
cast their lot for a total of 77 awards in 27 
different fields. “It’s a very complicated 
process,” Greene admits. “It’s too damn 
complicated. I don’t know if God intend- 
ed music to be classified.” 

The voting is egalitarian, but that may 


| be one of its problems. Last summer 


NARAS sent a form to each of its 8,000 
members and to executives at the major 
record companies soliciting nominations 
for recordings released during the 12 
months ending last Sept. 30. Each mem- 
ber—including singers, songwriters, al- 
bum-cover designers, engineers and pro- 
ducers—is allowed to recommend up to 
five candidates in each award category. 
That list becomes the ballot that is mailed 


néad O'Connor, nominated for four gold | out to the 6,000 members eligible to vote. 


WINNERS SERS 











Members can vote in as many as nine of 
the 27 fields, and everyone can vote on the 
four key Grammys (Record, Song and Al- 
bum of the Year, and Best New Artist). 
Members are, however, encouraged to vote 
only in areas where they feel qualified. “I'll 
vote in pop and rock categories,” says song- 
writer Diane Warren (who wrote Milli Van- 
illi's Blame It on the Rain). “But when it 
comes to the Best Polka Song category, I 
don’t vote in that one.” 

Not everyone shares that compunction, 
and there is no system of checks to make 
sure, for example, that Itzhak Perlman isn’t 
putting his mark beside Motley Criie’s Kick- 
start My Heart. “1 don't like the idea of hav- 
ing the freedom to vote in areas outside 
your expertise,” says Ken Barnes of the 
trade publication Radio & Records. The sys- 
tem seems to give the advantage to more 
widely publicized, commercially accepted 
acts. “If you don’t sell, you don’t have a 
chance at winning,” says rock critic Dave 





Marsh. “But if you do sell, it doesn’t guaran- | 


tee winning.” 
Not even greatness guarantees that, es- 


pecially for artists ahead of their time. Jimi | 


Hendrix, Bob Marley, Little Richard, Sonny 
Rollins, the Talking Heads, the Supremes 
and the Who never got a single piece of 
Grammy gold. Some of Grammy’s greatest 
hitters are heavy-duty wor- 
thies (Aretha Franklin has 


17), but it’s also true, as 
Marsh points out, that “no 
one thinks that the Gram- 
mys honor artistry. People 
like Marvin Gaye, Bruce 
Springsteen and Phil Spec- 
tor have all been disrespect- 
ed by the Grammys, and so 


people don’t take the 
awards seriously.” 
Then what does that 


Grammy, a little gold-plat- 
ed Gramophone on a ped- 
estal, represent? A souvenir 
of a TV extravaganza. A tal- 
isman of mainstream com- 
mercial success. A bit of 
show-biz immortality that, 
since this is show biz, after 
all, is more tenuous and sus- 
pect than other varieties of 
eternal fame (anyone re- 
member 1980's five-Gram- 
my grand slammer Christo- 
pher Cross?). Sinéad 
O'Connor is right: the 
Grammys probably do “re- 
spect mostly material gain.” 
But in the words of a very 
prominent Grammy wanna- 
grab, we're living in a mate- 
rial world. —Reported by 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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copped 15, Stevie Wonder | 
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Don’t just refill your 
codeine cough medic! 


ee 
Re-think it. 


to yorook RO 





Ask your doctor about 
non-narcoti 





(benzonatate USP) 100 mg 


As powerful as 
thenarcoticcodeine, » % 
but with less 

risk of drowsiness. 


On ly by prescri ption. the cough receptors in your lungs, 


not the cough center in your brain. 
Tessalon comes in convenient 
soft gelatin capsules. 


ste 
the codeine alternative. 
Benzonatate is the powerful active 


ara FOREST PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Forest Laboratories, Inc 
St. Louis, Missouri 63043-9979 





TESSALON :. (benzonatate USP} 


DESCRIPTION 
TESSALON*, a non-narcotic oral antitussive agent, is 2, 5, 8. 
7 23, 26-nonaoxaoctacosan-28-y! p-ibutylamino! 


1, 14, 17 
benzoate; with a molecular weight of 603.7 





i> 
CH, (CH,),CH, NH — 4 )- COOCH, CH, (OCH,CH,),, OCH; 


, 
CypHs3NO, 


Each TESSALON Perle contains 
Benzonatate, USP 100 mg 


TESSALON Peries also contain: D&C Yellow 10, gelatin, glycer 
in, methylparaben and propylparaben 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 

TESSALON acts peripherally by anesthetizing the stretch re 
eptors located in the respiratory passages, lungs, and 
pleura by dampening their activity and thereby reducing the 
cough fr at its source. It begins to act within 15 to 20 
minutes and its effect lasts for 3 to 8 hours. TESSALON has n 

inhibitory effect on the respiratory center in recommended 
dosage 








INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

TESSALON is indicated for the symptomatic relief of cough 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Hypersensitivity to benzonatate or related compounds 
PRECAUTIONS 


Information for patients: Release of TESSALON from the 
perle in the mouth can produce a temporary local anes 
thesia of the oral mucosa and choking could occur Therefore 
the perles should be swallowed without chewing 





Usage In pregnancy: Pregnancy C gory C. Animal repre 

duction studies have not been conducted with TESSALON. It 
not known whether TESSALON can cause fetal harm 
when administered to a pregnant woman or ffect repre 

duction capacity. TESSALON should be given to a pregnant 
woman only if clearly needed 
















Nursing mothers: It is not known whether this 
creted in human milk. Because many drugs are ex 
human milk, caution should be exercised when T 
administered to a nursing woman 


Carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, impairment of fertility; Car 
cinogenicity, mutagenicity, and reproduction studies have 
not been conducted with TESSALON 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 


Sedation, neadache, mild dizziness tus and skir 








eruptions, nasal ingestion, constipati nausea, gas 
trointestinal upset, sensation of burning in the eyes, a 
vague “chilly” sensation, numbness in the chest, and 
hypersensitivity have been reported 

OVERDOSAGE 

No clinically significant cases have been reported, to our 


knowledge The drug is chemically related to tetracaine 
and other topical anesthetics and shares various aspects 
of their pharmacology and toxicology. Drugs of this type 
are generally well absorbed after ingestior 


Signs and Symptoms 

f perles are chewed of dissolved in the mouth 
oropharyngeal anesthesia will develop rapidly. CNS stimu 
ation may cause restlessness and tremors which may pro 
ceed to clonic convulsions followed by profound CNS 
depression 


Treatment 
Evacuate gastric contents and 
amounts of 


administer copious 
ivated charcoal slurry. Even in the the con 
t, cough and gag reflexes may be so depress 
ed as to necessitate special attention to protection against 
aspiration of gastric contents and orally administered 
materials 












uld be treated with a short-acting barbitu- 
¢ give nously and carefully titrated for the small 
est effective dosage 








Intensive support of respiration and cardiovascular-renal 
function is an essential feature of the treatment of severe 
intoxication from overdosage 

Do not use CNS stimulants 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 

Adults and children over 10: Usual dose is one 100 mg perle 


tid. as required If necessary, up to 6 peries daily may be 
given 

HOW SUPPLIED 

Perles, 100 mg (yellow); bottles of 100 NDC 0456-0688-0 
Store at controlled room temperature (59*-86" F, 15°-30" C). 
Manufactured by 

R. P Scherer-North America 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33702 

Forest Pharmaceuticals, Inc 

Subsidiary of Forest Laboratories, Ir 

St. Louis, MO 63043-9979 


Printed in USA 6161-2/Rev Feb., 1986 


FOREST PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Forest Laboratories, Inc 
St. Louis, Missouri 63043-9979 








IF YOU'RE NOT 
RECYCLING 

U'RE THROWING 
IT ALL AWAY. 





A little reminder from the Environmental Defense Fund 
that if you're not recycling, you're throwing away a lot more 
than just your trash. 

You and your community can recycle. Write the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund at: EDF-Recycling, 257 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10010, for a free brochure that will tell 
you virtually everything you 
need to know about recycling. 
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Books 


Hot Spots 


BAGHDAD WITHOUT A MAP 
by Tony Horwitz; Dutton 
276 pages; $19, 95 


MOTORING WITH MOHAMMED 
by Eric Hansen; Houghton Mifflin 
240 pages; $19.95 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


he Arabic equivalent of “No way, 
José” is “Mish mumkin No prob- 
lem” is “Mafeesh mushkilah 

For example: “Pardon me, Yasser, but 
would you care to contribute to the United 
Jewish Appeal?” 

Mish mumkin’ 

Or, “There appears to be a Scud head- 
ing my way. Is there anything you chaps 
with the Patriots can do about it?” 

Mafeesh mushkilah 

Another lesson, generously illustrated 
in these two travel books about places 
where one would not currently travel, i 
that the will of Allah is important in these 





Hansen: shipwrecked with friends 
1 Kalashnikov for every Koran 


parts. This remains true even as Saddam 
Hussein discovers that the will of George 
Bush is guided by lasers 

Tony Horwitz, a London-based report- 
er for the Wall Street Journal, visited the 
Middle East as a free-lance writer during 
the 1980s. Eric Hansen sailed the Red Sea 
and discovered the charms of North Ye- 
men as a free spirit. Another difference be 
tween the two books: Baghdad Without a 
Map is about an observant and witty man 
trying to make a living: Motoring with Mo 
hammed is about a man who has evidently 
discovered how to live without a job 


Thirteen years ago, Hansen and four 


tamford, 


S i Found: ation for Independent 


Sis 


SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-EEE 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 


ELEVATORS 0 


RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT.TM 12 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 


KOl@) Gane) x 
THE FOOD & FITNESS 
CONNECTION 
IN THE MARCH ISSUES OF 
Y COOKING LIGHT 
Y IN HEALTH 
VMN NTN emelate 


Vv LIFE 


“The Food & Fitness Connection” will also be featured on 
and distributed via the regular CNN Network series 
“On the Menu” hosted by Carolyn O'Neil. 
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If youre relying on another set of 
wheels to get around, maybe it’s time 
to place your trust in the Honda Civic 
4-Door Sedan. 

People have been counting on the 
Civic for years. It’s one of the reasons 
Honda has been first in Import Owner 
Loyalty for 13 consecutive years: 

Let’s start with the nuts and bolts 
of the matter. There's a 16-valve single 
overhead cam 4-cylinder engine. With 
a Programmed Fuel Injection system, 


We 1990 Amencan Hoods Mowe Co. tine *RUL. Polk & Co. Leading dmport Soler Anathem, UA) 









TOWING SERVICE 


you'll find both power and efficiency 
when you step on the gas. 

An easy-shifting five-speed manual 
transmission puts you in touch with the 
engine. Or if you prefer, a four-speed 
automatic is available that does the job 
justas well. 

While you can't see the four-wheel 
double wishbone suspension system, 
you can certainly feel it.’ The Civic 
Sedan’s ride is smooth. The handling, 
responsive and stable. 





of asecond car? 





The Civic 4-Door is as spacious It’s the careful attention to all the 
as it is reliable. Room for five adults to details that makes the Civic 4-Door a 
stretch out. With large contoured front —_caras dependable as it is. And isn’t that 
and rear seats, plush carpeting and rich — the whole idea? 


cloth upholstery, this sedan is a very ; 
comfortable way to travel. =a oC 
Even the stylish body adds to your The Civic 4Door 


personal comfort. Wind noise is reduced 
by the aerodynamic profile. Interior 
acoustics are further hushed by the rigid 
construction, nearly flush window glass 
and triple door seals. 








We Get a Good 


Return on Our Investment. 





The Nature Conservancy protects wildlife 
habitat the old-fashioned way—we buy it. 
And our market approach to investing in the 
natural world gets good returns. 

Species previously driven to the brink of 
extinction—like these bison—are being re- 
turned to thousands of acres purchased each 
year by the Conservancy throughout the U.S. 

And our backyard songbirds and 
butterflies return each fall to tropical 
habitats we’ve protected through creative 
partnerships with like-minded Caribbean 
and Latin American organizations. 





©Michael H. Francis 


What's the return for us? Rare plant species 
alone are yielding treatments for cancer, 
blight-resistant food crops and new products 
for industry —all worth billions of dollars. 

And for our grandchildren the return will 
be unspoiled landscapes and the simple joy 
of experiencing wildlife and wildlands. 

But habitat is being depleted at an 
alarming rate. Join us. You can help us 
safeguard the natural capital on which our 
future well-being may depend. 

Future return: isn’t that what investment 
is all about? 


(Conservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 





“We hep Schotars Access Millenniures Of Knowledge In Seconds: 





Cynthia Clark, Southern Bell 


“Colleges and universities are the 
repository for huge volumes of knowl- 
edge and information. Thats why 

so many schools rely on Southern 
Bell. We are the single source for 
complete telecommunications 
networks that help schools maintain, 
organize and share that information. 

“From organizing and storing 
knowledge. ..to processing documents, 
payroll and student records. ..to linking 
campus-wide telephone networks. ..we 
help schools tie it all together. 

“If we can handle the volumes of 
information a university generates, 
imagine what we can do for your com- 
pany. Give us a call. We'll show you why 
Southern Bell’ the one to turn to?’ 

For more information, phone 


1 800 522-BELL. 


© Southern Bell’ 
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TIME Picture Syndication 


Many of the photographs published 
each week in TIME Magazine are 
available for Advertising and 
Editorial licensing. Our extensive 
collection of color and b&w 
photos contains published and 
unpublished images of major news 
events,current and historic 
newsmakers and diverse personali- 
ties from all fields. Also available are 
a wide range of subjects which 
include nature, science, 
technology and travel. 


CONTACT 
Renée Mancini, Manager 
(212) 522-3593 


Mark Solomon, Research/Sales 
(212) 522-3352 


Abigail Silzer, Research/Sales 
(212)522-3866 


Fax: 212-522-0150 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NEIL LEIFER 
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Books 


friends in a sailboat were shipwrecked on 
an uninhabited island 20 miles off the Ye- 
menite coast. Mafeesh mushkilah. They 
had food, water and no appointments to 
keep. Hansen’s emergency flares were un- 
doubtedly seen by local fisherman and 
passing ships, but help came later rather 
than sooner. 

Hansen’s pleasantly elliptical narrative 
slides over a 10-year period at the end of 
which the author returns to North Yemen 
to retrieve his journals, buried for safe- 
keeping on the island, It is not much of a 
payoff, though along the way Hansen de- 


livers a lush portrait of a society that has | 


managed to survive even though there 
seems to be a Kalashnikov for every copy 
of the Koran. 

One reason for this longevity may be 
that Yemenites always find time for a com- 
munal chew of kat, a mood-altering plant 
whose effect seems similar to that of the 
Andean coca leaf. Horwitz also makes the 
kat scene, but the effect soon dissipates in 
the tensions of Cairo, 
Baghdad. In 1988, he notes, the popular 
joke in the Iraqi capital was that there were 
32 million Iraqis: 16 million people and 16 
million pictures of Saddam Hussein. This 
count included the President’s face on 
wristwatches and ashtrays, and an unnerv- 
ing number of government officials who 
are Saddam look-alikes. The extent of the 
idolatry renews the urgency of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s warning that portraits of a na- 
tion’s leader should never exceed the size 
of a postage stamp. 


t n Libya, Horwitz finds a designer dicta- 
tor dressed in a cape, tartan sweater and 
red wool hat. Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
is also given to mismatched profundities, 
like “Woman is a female and man is a 
male” and “Democracy means popular 
rule, not popular expression.” 

Horwitz quotes the late Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini as having once said, 
“There is no fun in Islam.” Yet the sarto- 
rially and culturally suppressed of trendy 
Tehran have their ways. The author and his 
wife are invited to a dinner party at an 
apartment in an affluent section of the Ira- 
nian capital. Once inside, the women slip 
out of their long, black chadors to reveal 
miniskirts and low-cut blouses. They are 
soon drinking bootlegged vodka and wig- 
gling to pop music. Although the guests 
grudgingly respect the imam and are proud 
of their heritage, they are sadly aware of 
their predicament. “You cannot spend 
your whole life behind closed curtains, 
drinking bad vodka and listening to low- 
volume Madonna,” said an engineer who 
had studied in North Carolina. 

The difference between East and West 
is the source of humor in both books, but 
both authors also catch the poignancy of 
their hosts’ struggles to be reborn from 
the ruins of their ancient civilizations. # 


Khartoum and | 
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King Ralph is a royal romp, but Scenes from a Mall just wanders 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


onely (and billowy) as a cloud, Ralph 

Jones (John Goodman) wanders the 
halls of Buckingham Palace in his satin 
Green Bay Packers jacket. He has a prob- 
lem: How can a Las Vegas lounge perform- 
cer master the art of kingship after a rather 
silly accident has wiped out all the more log- 
ical candidates for the job? Peter O'Toole 
as Willingham, his private secretary, keeps 
humming a few bars of the right tune. But a 
regal song is just not one Ralph can fake. 

Prickly as porcupines, Deborah and 
Nick Fifer (Bette Midler and Woody Allen) 
wander the aisles of a shopping mall that 





HOSPITALIZED. Les Aspin, 52, voluble 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee and a Democratic Representa- 
tive from Wisconsin for two decades; with 
a heart ailment; in Denver. An avid skier, 
Aspin suffered breathing problems after 
several hours on Vail’s slopes. 


HOSPITALIZED. Kirk Douglas, 74, lantern- 
jawed movie actor; with a cut scalp and 
bruises after a helicopter in which he was 
riding collided with a stunt plane; in Los 
Angeles. The plane's pilot and passenger 
were killed. 


DIED. Robert Wagner, 80), influential mayor 
of New York City from 1954 to 1965; in 
New York City. His three terms in office 
were equaled in modern times only by 
Fiorello La Guardia and Edward Koch. 


A Ralph Kramden for the '90s: Goodman rocks 'n’ rolls the decorum at a palace ball 
Good Golly, Your Majesty 


| probably exceeds Ralph’s palace in square 





| and the middle 
| headed for the suburbs, Wagner secured 
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footage, confessing infidelities and trying 
to patch up a marriage that only this morn- 
ing looked as solid as the British monarchy. 
They are constantly distracted by the con- 
sumerism bustling around them and by a 
mime (Bill Irwin) who is as nosy as he is si- 
lent and maybe the most amusing thing 
about the film. 

Both King Ralph (written and directed 
by David Ward) and Scenes from a Mall 
(directed by Paul Mazursky from a screen- 
play he wrote with Roger Simon) offer 
their stars the kind of discombobulating 
contexts their well-established characters | 
need to function funnily. But curiously | 





enough, it is the film with the more outra- 
geously improbable premise that works 
best. As the man who wouldn't be King if 
he could help it, Goodman redeems what 
might have been just another high-concept 
comedy for the party of humanity. Despite 
the fact that they are working a much more 
subtle idea—an attempt to resolve a pri- 
vate crisis in an impersonally public 
place—Midler and Allen rarely attain be- 
lievability, let alone sympathy, as the trou- 
bled pair of getters and spenders. 

This is partly a matter of image. Good- 
man has become our designated Everyman, a 
Ralph Kramden for the "90s but without the 
splenetic splutter of Jackie Gleason's immor- 
tal creation. An intelligence, a sensitivity he 
can’t quite articulate, just possibly a slight 
sadness, lurk behind Goodman's eyes, and 
they ground everything he does in reality. 
Midler, on the other hand, is our great show- 
biz floozy, and Allen personifies the anxious 
urban intellect. It is hard to insert theirscreen 
personas into the kind of normal, middle- 
class lives they are supposed to inhabit here. 
They require highly stylized vehicles in order 
to do their best work. Lacking that, neither 
they nor the audience knows quite what to 
make of these figures. Are they supposed to 
be the objects of satire or affection? 

In other words, neither the actors nor 
Mazursky, whose gift for portraying middle- 
class muddles (Down and Out in Beverly 
Hills) is unquestioned, achieves the kind of 


| confident relationship with their material 


that Goodman and Ward enjoy. Goodman 
is terrific in his big comic set pieces (notably 
a decorum-shattering rendition of Good 
Golly Miss Molly at a royal ball). But even in 
those he avoids the temptation to broad 
farce. He and Ward trust themselves to go 
for something sweeter and more wistful, the 
tone of the fabulist, and they sustain it with 
near perfect pitch. a 





—— Milestones — 


Wagner was widely regard- 
ed as one of the best may- 
ors in the city’s history. 
During his tenure, as large 
numbers of Southern 
blacks and poor Puerto Ri- 
cans moved into the city 
classes 





state and federal funds to clear slums and 


| construct public housing. He granted col- 
| lective-bargaining rights to municipal la- 
| bor unions and included greater numbers 


of minorities as officials in high positions in 
his administration. Admired for his soft- 
spoken integrity, Wagner saved Carnegie 
Hall from the wrecker’s ball and managed 
to defeat Tammany Hall, the Democratic 
Party machine that influenced city and 
state politics for 150 years. After leaving 
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office, he was U.S. ambassador to Spain 
and presidential envoy to the Vatican. 


DIED. John Sloan Dickey, 83, lawyer who 
was president of Dartmouth College from | 
1945 to 1970; in Hanover, N.H. During his 
tenure, he oversaw the education of nearly 
20,000 of Dartmouth’s 47,000 living alumni 


| and saw the endowment grow from $22 


million to $114 million. 


DIED. John A. McCone, 89, former director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and ex- 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; in Pebble Beach, Calif. In 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy selected McCone as head of 
the CIA to succeed Allen Dulles after the 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba. McCone pro- 
vided vital information to the President 
during the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 








Living - 


The Rise of Teenage Gambling 


A distressing number of youths are bitten early by the betting bug 


By RICARDO CHAVIRA WASHINGTON 


A mid the throngs of gamblers in Atlan- 
tic City, Debra Kim Cohen stood out. 
A former beauty queen, she dropped thou- 
sands of dollars at blackjack tables. Casino 
| managers acknowledged her lavish patron- 
age by plying her with the perks commonly 
| accorded vip customers: free limo rides, 
| meals, even rooms. Cohen, after all, was a 
| high roller. It apparently did not disturb 
casino officials that she was also a teenager 
and—at 17—four years shy of New Jersey's 
legal gambling age. 
Finally, Kim’s father, Atlantic City de- 





SHE'S 
ONLY SIXTEEN, 


SHE 


DOESN'T DO DRUGS. 


But sHE 
DOES HAVE A DEALER. 


TWENTY-ONE 5S NOT JUST A GAME ITS THE Law. 


* Harratis 


In. Atlantic City, billboards warn parents and youths of the lurking danger 


on Problem Gambling, based in New York 
City. “Now we are finding that adolescent 
compulsive gambling is far more pervasive 
than we had thought.” 

Just 10 years ago, teenage gambling did 
not register even a blip on the roster of so- 
cial ills. Today gambling counselors say an 
average of 7% of their case loads involve 
teenagers. New studies indicate that teen- 
age vulnerability to compulsive gambling 
hits every economic stratum and ethnic 
group. After surveying 2,700 high school 
students in four states, California psychol- 
ogist Durand Jacobs concluded that stu- 
dents are 2 times as likely as adults to be- 





Of the estimated 8 million compulsive gamblers in America, fully 1 million are teenagers. 


| tective Leonard Cohen, complained to au- 
| thorities. Kim was subsequently barred 
| from casinos. But by then the damage had 
| been done. “She was an addicted gam- 
| bler,” Cohen says of his daughter. More- 
over, Kim had squandered all her money, 
including funds set aside for college. Offi- 
cials at the five casinos where she gambled 
claimed that her case was an anomaly. 

On the contrary, Kim’s sad case is only 
too common. Gambling researchers say 
that of the estimated 8 million compulsive 
gamblers in America, fully 1 million are 
teenagers. Unlike Kim, most live far from 
casinos, so they favor sports betting, card 
playing and lotteries. Once bitten by the 
gambling bug, many later move on to casi- 
nos and racetrack betting. “We have al- 
ways seen compulsive gambling as a prob- 
lem of older people,” says Jean Falzon, 
executive director of the National Council 





come problem gamblers. In another study, 
Henry Lesieur, a sociologist at St. John’s 
University in New York, found eight times 
as many gambling addicts among college 
students as among adults. 

Experts agree that casual gambling, in 
which participants wager small sums, is not 
necessarily bad. Compulsive betting, how- 
ever, almost always involves destructive 
behavior. Last fall police in Pennsauken, 
N.J., arrested a teenage boy on suspicion of 
burglary. The youth said he stole items 
worth $10,000 to support his gambling hab- 
it. Bryan, a 17-year-old from Cumberland, 
N.J., recently sought help after he was un- 
able to pay back the $4,000 he owed a 
sports bookmaker. Greg from Philadel- 
phia says he began placing weekly $200 
bets with bookies during his sophomore 
year in college. “Pretty soon it got to the 
point that I owed $5,000,” he says. “The 
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bookies threatened me. One said he would 
cut off my mother’s legs if I didn’t pay.” 
Still Greg continued to gamble. Now 23, he 
was recently fired from his job after his em- 
ployer caught him embezzling. 

Why does gambling fever run so high 
among teens? Researchers point to the le- 
gitimization of gambling in America, not- 
ing that it is possible to place a legal bet in 
every state except Utah and Hawaii. 
Moreover, ticket vendors rarely ask to see 
proof of age, despite lottery laws in 33 
states and the District of Columbia requir- 
ing that customers be at least 18 years old. 
“You have state governments promoting 
lotteries,” says Valerie Lorenz, director of 
the National Center for Pathological 
Gambling, based in Baltimore. “The mes- 
sage they're conveying is that gambling is 
not a vice but a normal form of entertain- 
ment.” Researchers also point to unstable 
families, low self-esteem and a societal 
obsession with money. “At the casinos you 
feel very important,” says Rich of Bethes- 
da, Md., a young recovering addict. 
“When you're spending money at the ta- 
bles, they give you free drinks and call you 
Mister.” 

Efforts to combat teen problem gam- 
bling are still fairly modest. Few states of- 
fer educational programs that warn young 
people about the addictive nature of gam- 
bling; treatment programs designed for 
youths are virtually nonexistent. In Minne- 
sota, where a study found that more than 
6% of all youths between 15 and 18 are 
problem gamblers, $200,000 of the expect- 
ed income from the state’s new lottery will 
go toward a youth-education campaign. 
That may prove to be small solace. Betty 
George, who heads the Minnesota Council 
on Compulsive Gambling, warns that the 
lottery and other anticipated legalized 
gambling activities are likely to spur youth 
gambling. 

Security guards at casinos in Atlantic 
City and Nevada have been instructed to 
be on the alert for minors. But it is a daunt- 
ing task. Each month some 29,000 under- 
age patrons are stopped at the door or 
ejected from the floors of Atlantic City ca- 
sinos, “We can rationally assume that if we 
stop 29,000, then a few hundred manage to 
get through,” says Steven Perskie, chair- 
man of New Jersey's Casino Control Com- 
mission. Commission officials say they may 
raise the fines imposed on casinos that al- 
low customers under 21 to gamble. 

Counselors fear that little will change 
until society begins to view tecnage gam- 
bling with the same alarm directed at drug 
and alcohol abuse. “Public understanding 
of gambling is where our understanding of 
alcoholism was some 40 or 50 years ago,” 
says psychologist Jacobs. “Unless we wake 
up soon to gambling’s darker side, we're 
going to have a whole new generation lost 





to this addiction.” a 











Girlfriends’ Night Out 


M.C. Hammer and Vanilla 

Ice beware! The hip-hop | 
doesn’t stop when it comes to 
the lovely ladies of rap. Elev- 
en of the top female rappers 


(six of whom are shown 
above) converged last week in 
Los Angeles for a five-hour 
| Valentine’s Day concert. In a 
medium dominated by men 





Plot Twist 


The rumor of a character’s 
imminent death had sailed 
around for weeks, but that 
didn’t lessen the shock for 
thirtysomething fans when the 
event occurred. Aficionados 
anxiously awaited last week's 
show to hear the result of 
Nancy’s cancer treatment, 
but there was a surprise: Mi- 
chael’s best friend Gary was 
killed in a tragic highway pile- 
up. Actor Peter Horton, who 
portrays Gary, didn’t object 
to his death, since it frees him 
to pursue work as a director. 





“On the head side, it was the 
right thing to happen,” he 
says. “But the heart gets sad 
for all sorts of reasons.” 












Alone Again? 


After 12 weeks as the No. 1 grossing 
film, Home Alone finally suaccumbed— 
to the Julia Roberts thriller Sleeping 
With the Enemy. But not before be- 
coming the runaway top movie of 
1990, with a total take so far of $222 
million. The movie has made its 
star, Macaulay Culkin, 10, a red- 
hot property, Culkin, who was 
paid a reported low six fig- 
A) ures for Home Alone, is 
booked for a cool million for 
his next comedy. And, natch, 
a Home Alone sequel is in the 
works. 20th-Century Fox 
hopes to recapture the magic 
with little Mac, but can it af- 
ford him? 


JOYCE RAVI 
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and misogynistic lyrics, the 
women like to use their music 
to speak to inner-city youth 
on topics such as drugs and 
teenage pregnancy. “Be your 
own woman,” says Nikki-D 
(second from right) describ- 





Hidden Huck 


Huck wouldn’t’ve given it a 
second look: a dusty old 
package covered with hen 
scratchin’ in an attic trunk. 
There, for perhaps a cen- 
tury, lay the first half of 
the manuscript of Mark 
Twain's HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, 665 pages written 
and corrected by the au- 
thor. The discovery, an- 
nounced last week, was 
made by a descendant of 
James Fraser Gluck, a 
manuscript collector, who 
found the pages in her 
Hollywood home. It may 
be reunited with the sec- 
ond half, now in a Buffalo 
library. 


Real Appeal 


When evangelist Jim Bakker 
stood convicted of bilking 
his followers of millions of 
dollars, the judge 
wanted to lock him 
up and throw away 
the key—for 45 
very long years. 
But last week a 
federal appeals 
court ruled that 
Bakker’s sentence 
was excessive be- 
cause of unsuil- 
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ing her message. “We're not 
going to stand for anything 
bad from men.” The mega- 
collaboration worked so well 
that the lady rappers will take 
their act on the road this 
spring. 
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able remarks made by the 
sentencing judge. It also 
didn’t hurt Bakker to have 
Alan Dershowitz, the lawyer 
of last resort, on his side; 
_ he will try to get 
? Bakker freed on 
the basis of time 
served. Bakker has 
’ spent 15 months 
>in a Rochester, 
Minn., federal pris- 
= on, where he has 
been teaching a 
kick-the-smoking- 
habit class. 


























Essay 


Michael Kinsley 
Trusting Ourselves with the News 


They say it’s Saddam Hussein's last weapon: 
the sight of Iraqi civilians killed and maimed by 
American bombs. Even if Saddam did not actu- 
ally arrange for the martyrdom of these inno- 
cents, he has been using dead civilians in an at- 
tempt to undermine his opponents’ resolve. 
But he needs help. So he has invited in the media of the na- 
tions allied against him, while carefully restricting what they 
can see and report. And—presto! —the media send the images 
he wants around the world. Are journalists aiding and com- 
forting the enemy? Should somebody pull the plug? 

No one, or almost no one, is talking censorship. The ques- 
tion is the responsibility of the media themselves. In wartime, 
when young men and women are preparing to give up their 
lives, shouldn’t the media be decently 
prepared to give up some of their 
freedom? Are they (we) journalists 
first or patriots? Patriot missiles stop 
Saddam’s weapons from reaching 
their targets. Shouldn't journalistic 
patriots do the same? 

In fact there is no conflict here be- 
tween journalism and patriotism. Con- 
sider those dreadful pictures of civilian 
casualties. Civilian casualties are inev- 
itable and arguably justified in fighting 
a just war. But in a democracy, people 
have the right to make that decision for 
themselves. And they can’t decide if 
they don’t know. Saddam's propagan- 
da weapon of advertising civilian casu- 
alties could.succeed only by persuad- 
ing people that the war is a bad idea 
and ought to cease. But if that did hap- 
pen—if enough people were genuinely 
convinced—then, indeed, the war 
ought to cease. 

People who watch the television re- 
ports from Baghdad bomb sites and turn purple with rage at the 
persuasive effect these may be having on viewers are saying, in 
essence: I am smart enough to put all this information in its prop- 
er perspective, but other people are stupider than I. I will sort out 
the facts from the propaganda, fill in what’s missing (e.g., un- 
shown brutalities in Kuwait) and make an intelligent judgment, 
but other people won't. I can absorb the emotional impact of the 
terrible imagery of war without losing my ability to reason, but 
other people cannot. I am responsible enough to weigh the con- 
sequences of reversing course now that war has started, but my 
fellow citizens are not to be trusted. 

Or perhaps the angry ones are saying: I myself am not to be 
trusted with the sight of piles of dead children. We've made 
the decision to go to war; now stop me before I think again. 
Such doubts about oneself and others may even be justified. 
Many people are fools. But in a democracy we have no choice 
except to trust ourselves. 

If Saddam did manage to convince majorities in the West- 
ern democracies that the war against him should stop, fewer 
soldiers would die, not more. So invoking the sacrifices of our 
fighting troops is a red herring. But critics of the reporting 
from Baghdad make a more elaborate argument as well. 
Scenes of dead Iraqis, they say, will inflame the famously flam- 











mable Arab masses. Uprisings will threaten the Arab govern- 
ments in the anti-Saddam coalition. This could force Presi- 
dent Bush to start a ground war earlier than he otherwise 
might. And therefore more soldiers would die. 

It is true that America’s Arab allies are not democracies and 
do not have freedom of the press. Egypt has been scrupulously 
censoring TV reports from Baghdad. But this is notcarte blanche 
for others to treat Arabs the way their leaders do. It is surely not 
the role of the Western press to prevent the people of these coun- 
tries from learning the truth and having their say if they can. If 
George Bush were to start a ground war in order to get it over 
before too many people, be they Arabs or non-Arabs, change 
their minds, it would take true Rube Goldberg reasoning to 
blame the resulting casualties on the press. 

Communications technology, es- 
pecially satellite television, is one of 
the world’s great liberating forces. It 
gets harder every day for undemo- 
cratic leaders to control what their 
¢ people see and hear. It would be iron- 
ic for Westerners to attempt mind 
control that local dictators cannot. 

As for viewers in the West, this, 
the first real-time TV war, reinforces 
the concern of some that the combi- 
nation of democracy and television 
may make fighting a war nearly im- 
possible. Seeing war's horrors will 
turn people against it. There may be 
something in this. But if so, so be it. If 
you are worried that dictatorships 
therefore have an unfair advantage in 
world affairs, your quarrel is with de- 
mocracy, not with journalism. 

But doesn’t it change the equation 
that journalists in Baghdad are not per- 
mitted to report the “whole truth”? 
The choice, of course, is not between 
partial truth and the whole truth; it is between partial truth and 
no truth atall. Reports from Baghdad, on CNN for example, come 
with more warning labels than a bottle of pills. But no amount of 
caveats and qualifications will satisfy some people, who want no 
pictures of dead Iraqis unless “balanced” by pictures of dead Ku- 
waitis. They are like people who complain that the media never 
report all the planes that land safely. 

And their argument, if taken seriously, would foreclose re- 
porting most information from the allied side, since it also is 
censored and one-sided. We see videos of smart bombs hitting 
buildings but no videos of stupid bombs missing buildings. 
Yes, sure, we can trust the good guys more than we can trust 
the bad guys. But that is because we believe the good guys are 
generally committed to truth as a value in its own right. That 
belief is undermined by those who argue that we should deny 
ourselves the truth from Baghdad for our own good. 

There is a legitimate place for deception in wartime. If 
misleading Saddam about, say, when the ground war starts re- 
quired deceiving citizens of the allied countries as well, few 
journalists would object. The test is simple: Is the genuine pur- 
pose to deny truth to the enemy? To deny truth to the folks 
back home because they might not handle it properly is eo 
deny the premise of democracy. Real patriots don’t do that. 
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THIS TEST CAN HELP REDUCE 
AMERICAS GROWING DEPENDENCE 














Energy Savings For Your Automobile 


|. If all Americans drove no higher than the 
posted speed limit, how many gallons of 
gasoline could be saved per day? What 
are the average annual savings per 
household? 
a) 1.0 million ($5.50) 
b) 2.0 million ($11.00) 
c)4.2 million ($22.50) 


2. How does letting your car idle for over 
a minute compare to restarting your 
engine? 
a) It wastes gas 
b) It saves gas c) No difference 


3. Ifall cars drove with properly inflated 
tires, how many gallons of gasoline would 
be saved per day? Annual household savings? 

a) 1.2 million ($6.50) 
b) 2.2 million ($12.00) 
c)4.2 million ($22.50) 


4. How much fuel on average 

can be saved by having a regular 

tune-up? Annual household savings? 
a) | mile per 13 gallons ($4.00) 

b) | mile per5 gallons ($10.50) 

c) 1 mile per gallon ($53.00) 


Answers: |.c 2.a 3.c 4.c 


These energy-saving, cost-efficient tips not only save money, they can help 
reduce America’s growing dependence on foreign oil. In fact, if America cut its 
annual oi] and natural gas usage by just 8%, the U.S. could save almost one 
month’s supply. With a little forethought and some minor adjustments, all of us, 
working together, can contribute significantly to the nation’s energy security. 

If you or your group would like more energy-saving tips, write to: 


Texaco Energy Tips, 1114 Taft, Houston, TX 77019. 


Estimates based on data from the U.S. Department of Energy, U.S. Census Bureau, API and major utilities 


Let’s Put Our Energy Into Saving It. 
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TEXACO 


Answers: |.a 2.c 3.¢ 4.¢ 


ON FOREIGN OIL. 


Energy Savings In Your Home 


|. Proper insulation of your attic floor 
can reduce annual energy costs by? 
a) Up to $342.00 

b) Less than $34.20 

c) $3.42 


2. Using a flow restrictor on the 
shower head can reduce the average 
household’s annual energy bill for 
hot water by? 

a) As much as $27.00 

b) As much as $41.00 

c) As much as $59.00 


3, How much can you reduce your 
annual energy bill by lowering your 
thermostat from 72° to 68°? 

a) Less than $25.00 

b) Around $50.00 

c) Up to $82.00 

















4. Lowering your water 
heater from 160°F to 125°F 
can cut your average 
annual fuel bill by? 
a) Up to $15.00 

b) Up to $25.00 

c) Up to $36.00 








CAMRY V6 





PASS THE ENTRANCE EXAM. 


Going from zero to traffic speed in the length of an on-ramp can be a real test of nerve for 
the average sedan owner. Luckily, the Camry V6 is not at all average. 

Thanks to a Four-Cam, 24-valve, electronically fuel-injected engine, the Camry V6 develops 
156 horsepower and 160 ft-lbs. of torque. So even with its generous passenger space filled, the 
Camry has plenty of power for on-ramps, traffic, or hills. 

Of course, power isn't the only reason the Camry V6 is so special. For three years in a row, 
Camry has been the most trouble-free compact car sold in America? 

So whether the hills are mild or steep, the Camry V6 can be counted on to move to the head 
of its class. Further proof that with the Camry V6, you have just about the perfect car. 


—_ ‘T love what you do for me? 
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Cherry Ave Laurel Blvd 
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